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Editorial 

Our Institute will have its Seventh Triennial Meeting on Sat- 
urday, July 26, 2 P.M., at Grace Lutheran Parish Hall, River 
Forest, Ill. It will be a luncheon meeting. We shall observe the 
Twentieth Anniversary of the Institute’s founding. Dr. H. O. 
Keinath of Concordia Teachers College will deliver the main ad- 
dress. Our office will send out cards for reservations. The deadline 
of the return of these is July 12. Please make your reservations 
promptly. The Centennial Synod will gather at River Forest for a 
fellowship meeting that evening. 


We make mention at this time of the death of two charter 
members of the Institute. The Hon. John W. Boehne, Sr., charter 
and life member died on Dec. 27 last, and the Rev. Dr. Ludwig 
E. Fuerbringer, charter member and honorary vice-president, died _ 
on May 6. It is our plan to bring biographical sketches later. 


A correction is in place. In the April issue, page 2, line 5, 
our new life member’s name is Len Heine. 


At the request of many readers we are reprinting Dr. Owen’s 
article “The Old Lutherans Come” (April issue) in pamphlet 
form. The pamphlet will be available at 25 cents each, postpaid, 
and may be ordered by addressing our office at 801 De Mun Ave., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Orders should be accompanied by cash or check. 

Thanks! W. G. P. 
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Organization of the China Chapter 
of Concordia Historical Institute 

On February 12, 1947, at 7:30 P. M., the missionaries of the 
Hankow Conference of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio, and Other States assembled under the leadership of 
Dr. Roy A. Suelflow for the purpose of organizing a China Chapter 
of the Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S. A. 
Therefore the undersigned unanimously adopted the following 
resolutions: : 

Wuereas, We, the undersigned, missionaries in the China 
field of the Ev. Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other 
States, feel the need for some organized plan to collect, classify, 
and preserve documents and other items of importance to the his- 
tory of Missouri Synod missions in China; and 


Wuereas, We feel the need of making such documents a 
other items of historical value available to students of history; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That we organize an historical society for the pur- 
pose of collecting, classifying, preserving, and making available 
to research workers and other students of history documents and 
other items pertaining to the history of Missouri Synod Missions 
in China; and 

Wuereas, Within the Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference of North America an organization known as the Concordia 
Historical Institute is already functioning in collecting and pre- 
serving documents and other items of value to the history of the 
Lutheran Church and in making such documents and other items 
available to research workers and students of Church History; 
. therefore be it 


Resolved, That we petition the Board of Directors of the 
Concordia Historical Institute, St. Louis, Missouri, for admission 
into that organization as the China Chapter. 


Roy A. SUELFLow Leroy E. Buuck 
Avsert H. ZIEGLER > Paut KreyLinG 
HeErsert KrETZMANN Victor HAFNER 
JoHN Wicentus Ermer H. THope 


Ratpy BrincEwATT Orvitte A. BUNTROCK © 
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Centennial Meeting of the St. Louis Chapter 

Concordia Historical Institute, April 25, 1947 

_ The St. Louis Chapter, in its meeting on December 6, 1946, 
asked those members of the Concordia Historical Institute who 
live in the St. Louis area (Missouri and Illinois) to declare their 
membership in this local chapter. On April 25, 1947, when it met 
at Ascension Lutheran Church, Donovan and Eichelberger Avenues, 
for a dinner and Centennial celebration, the secretary reported 
that 77 had thus far declared their membership, two of these, 
however, having failed to sign their declaration. Three new mem- 
bers joined the Institute and the Chapter at this meeting, and five 
members have since declared their membership in the. Chapter, 
making a total of 85. According to Dr. W. G. Polack, this is 
now the largest chapter of the Institute. About 80 were present 
at the meeting. 

The membership list, as of May 31, 1947, is as follows:. 
Albrecht, Allene — _ Huhn, Adele Repp, Arthur C. 
Bade, Herm. F. Janssen, Emil C. Reusch, Elmer 
Baese, Charles E. Jesse, Rich. A.** Richter, Arth. W. 
Beckemeier, Aug. C. Knoetnschild, E. Rose, Sig. 

Beckmann, E. H. Koch, Erwin T. Rothe, O. 
Beiderwieden, T. W.* Koenig, Paul Runge, John M. 
Biel, Kurt W. Kramer, Wm. A. Schaefer, Martin 
Blankenbuehler, L. Krato, Wm. C. Schalow, Fred. M. 
Brauer, Oscar P. Kremmel, C. H. Schick, Geo. V. 
Buchheimer, Louis B. Kretzmann, Karl Schmitt, Mrs. Otto F. 
Bundenthal, C. A. Kurth, Karl Schneider, Louis F. 
Dederer, H. E. Lange, R. G. Schroeder, E. H. 


Dierker, L. J. Leimbach, A. T. Schutt, E.G: 

Dorn, O. A. Lotz, Walter J. Schwarzberg, Edw. A. 
Eckhart, Theo. W. Lucht, Elda Suelflow, Augie R. 
Ehlers, Clara Mahnke, E. J. Sieck, Louis J. 


Ellermann, E. W. 
Forster, F. 
Frantz, Samuel 


Frederick, W. O. 


Sommer, Martin E. 
Stellhorn, A. C. 
Walther, F. A. 
Walther, J. A. 


Majoros, Geo. 
Marting, Erwin H. 
Mayer, H. A. 
Melendez, A. 


Friedrich, Jul. A. 
Fuerbringer, L.* 
Gebauer, A. O. 
Gockel, H. W. 
Graebner, Th. 
Guebert, Alex 


Harte, P. F. 
Heinicke, R. H. 
Hoffmann, K. R. 


*Since deceased 


Meyer, Arthur J. 


Meyer, Rud. H. C. 


Niedner, Frederic 
Nolde, John H. 
Polack, W. G. 
Radke, Emil P. 
Rau, Jacob F. 
Rehwinkel, A. H. 
Reith, R. L. 


Walther, Paula 
Walther, Theo. F. 
Weidenschilling, J. M. 
Zahrndt, Walter W. 
Zock, Herman T. 
No signature 

No signature 


fo DATS oe.” $2 


**kAccepted a call to Milwaukee 
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Upon the recommendation of its officers, the St. Louis Chapter 
had adopted three major plans in its previous semiannual meeting: 
1. A resolution regarding membership in the local chapter. 2. A res- 
olution to devote both meetings in 1947 to the Centennial of 
Synod. 3. A long-range plan for the study of local church history 

and for certain action. The last point provides for an orderly 
study, presentation, and publication of the history of the community, 
the churches and schools, institutions of learning or benevolence, 
general higher education, publishing houses, economic and social 
life, and important or interesting persons. It provides for historical 
tours and the placement of historical markers. Three committccs 
were placed in charge of this program. 

At the business meeting on April 25, this year, it was suggested 
that the meetings of the local chapter be given publicity in the 
church bulletins. The matter of a synodical seal was discussed, 
and it was resolved that the chairman appoint a committee to 
draft a memorial to Synod, asking that the President of Synod 
be instructed to name a committee whose duties it would be to 
solicit competitive designs for a synodical seal and submit its findings 
to Synod’s Board of Directors; that the Board of Directors be 
authorized and empowered to adopt the most suitable design and 
to make an appropriate award to the author of that design. The 
following were appointed to draft the memorial: Theo. W. Eckhart, 
H. A. Mayer, and H. W. Gockel. 


Thereupon the gathering listened with keen interest to an 
Address by Dr. W. G. Polack 


on “Sidelights of the Organization of Synod in 1847.” The speaker 
presented the following sidelights: 

The First Meetings. The first preliminary meeting, held in 
Cleveland in 1845 and attended mostly by Loehe men from Ohio, 
Pastor C. F. W. Walther invited but absent, took place in a 
concert hall. The second, held in St. Louis in May, 1846, and 
attended by only three Loehe men (Sihler, Lochner, and Ernst) and 
by six Saxons from Missouri and Illinois, took place in a parsonage. 
The third, at Fort Wayne in July, 1846, was held in a church, and 
the organization meeting also in a church. [The speaker might 
have added that our Centennial Convention will be held in a ball- 
room of a Chicago hotel. } 

The Sequence of Men. Walther is commonly taken as the 
father and organizer of the Synod. But this is not quite true. 


, sy) oo 
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Wyneken should be named first, not only because he was in America 
before the Saxons, but because it was he who went in person to 
Germany (1841—43) and there made a written appeal for pastors 
and teachers in America, and thus became responsible for that 
large group of “Loehe-Sendlinge” (men sent by Loehe), who urged 
the organization of a synod. The Rev. William Loehe of Germany 
should be named second, because it was he who advised his men 
to join a conservative Lutheran synod in America and later urged 
the establishment of a separate synod. It was Walther, the theo- 
logian and teacher, who, more than anyone else, gave our Synod its 
character; and if it had not been for him, our Synod would prob- 
_ ably not have been so solidly based on soundly Scriptural principles. 
Though first in order toward the making of a synod, Wyneken, 
present at the Cleveland meeting, could not attend the St. Louis, 
Fort Wayne, and Chicago meetings (he was then pastor in Balti- 
more and belonged to an eastern synod), but he joined the Missouri 
Synod in 1848, and became its president in 1850, serving in that 
capacity till 1864. It was during this official connection that also 
Wyneken gave character to the Synod, namely, its outreach for 
the unchurched and spiritually neglected, and did much to establish 
the organization firmly. 

The Number of Congregations. Here the speaker alluded 
briefly to the fact that, while 12 pastors became voting members of 
Synod in 1847, and only 4 lay delegates were present, at least 16, 
if not quite a number more, congregations of those 12 pastors 
became charter members of Synod or somehow affiliated. Pastors 
often had more than two congregations. 

The Geographical Distribution. Of the congregations rep- 
resented at the Chicago organization meeting, including those who 
did not join, 3 were from Missouri, 7 from Ohio, 4 from Illinois, 
2 from Michigan, 6 from Indiana, 2 from New York, and one 
from Wisconsin. Why, then, was the new body called the German 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States? 
The original plan had been to form a new Ohio Synod, from 
which 9 Loehe men and independent pastors had seceded. That 
probably gave Ohio a place in the name. Missouri may have been 
named first in deference to Walther and the Saxons, or, more 
likely, to make the name distinctive from that of the Ohio Synod. 
The “Other States” term may have been used for the sake of 
brevity. But all of this is conjecture. The choice of the name 
probably never has been explained. 
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The Divisions of Pastors Present. Voting members: 1 Saxon 
pastor, Walther of St. Louis; 1 former Saxon pastor, Buerger of 
Buffalo, N.Y., in charge of a former Grabau congregation; 
6 Loehe men: Ernst, Sihler, Craemer, Schuster, Streckfuss, and 
Scholz; 4 independent men: Poeschke, Husmann, Jaebker, and 
Fick. Advisory members: 3 Saxons: Loeber, Fuerbringer, and 
Brohm; 6 Loehe men: Trautmann, Wolter, Hattstaedt, Detzer, 
and Candidates Frincke and Flessa; independent: Selle, Richmann, 
and Schneider. Total: 5 Saxons, 12 Loehe men, and 7 independent. 

The Ages of the Pastors: Walther, 36; Ernst, 32; Sihler, 46; 
Craemer, 35; Husmann, 40; Jaebker, 26; Schuster, 28; Streck- 
fuss, 33; Fick, 25; Burger, 38; Scholz, 24; Loeber, 50; Frincke, 
37; Selle, 28; Richmann, 27; Trautmann, 32; Wolter, 29; Brohm, 
39; Hattstaedt, 36; Detzer, 32. Average, 33 13/20 years. 

The First Treasurer's Report. Twenty-two pastors contributed 
$1.00 each. Two of these, however, were men not present at Chi- 
cago and not listed as charter members: Buenger of St. Louis and 
Saupert of Evansville, Ind. Total, $22.00. Congregations and a 
few individuals made voluntary contributions in the amount of 
$96.32%4. Total income of Synod in 1847: $118.323%4. [The 
' fraction of a cent is due to the use of the picayune, a French coin 


worth half a bit, or 644 cents. — A. C. St.] 
The First Officers: C.F. W. Walther, a Saxon, president; 


Wm. Sihler, a Loehe man, vice-president; F. W. Husmann, inde- 
pendent, secretary; F. W. Barthel, a layman, treasurer. 


Why the Term “German” in the Name? The fathers were not 
opposed to the language of the country. They worked early in that 
language to some extent. However, to them the German church 
language was the language of Luther and of orthodoxy, while the 
English language in America then was the language of the world 
and of unorthodox churches all around them. In addition, their. 
first obligation and appeal, they rightly believed, should be to 
the many depraved and spiritually destitute German settlers in 
this country. The Ohio Synod already had an English District 
and was of questionable orthodoxy. So, in a sense, the fathers 
wanted to make sure of orthodoxy even in the choice of the term 
“German.” 

An interesting discussion followed, and the group extended a 
vote of thanks to Dr. Polack. 


A. C. STELLHORN 
Secretary, St. Louis Chapter, Concordia Historical Institute 


a 
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The Lutheran Church in America a Century Ago 
By PROF. ARTHUR C. REPP, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis 


The purpose of this paper is to give an overview of the 
Lutheran Church about the time of the founding of the Missouri 
Synod. It will attempt to picture some of the church conditions 
which Stephan, Walther, Loeber, Wyneken, and Craemer faced 
in the New World and review some of the causes which led up 
to these conditions. In order to get a proper perspective, we 
shall try to cover the period beginning roughly about 1820, the 
year in which the General Synod was organized. In some in- 
stances it will be necessary to uae even this in order to give 
a fuller view. 

As everyone knows, World War I has had a tremendous 
effect upon the life of our Synod. Thus, too, the depression, 
the radio, the Old Deal, the New Deal, and World War II, 
all have had or are still having their effect upon our lives, the 
policy and thinking of our congregations, and upon our Synod. 
Though not of the world, we are in the world, influenced by the 
trends, the tempo, and the flux that goes with it. Therefore it 
would be an error if we tried to grasp the status of the Lutheran 
Church in 1839 without taking into consideration the political, 
economic, and social trends of the day. 

The War of 1812, though giving the nation a doubtful vic- 
tory, brought a wave of prosperity and an era of good feeling. 
It also saw in time the end of the Jeffersonian policies after 
Monroe and Adams served their terms. By the year 1828 the 
West had grown so lusty that is was able to send its first president 
into the White House and begin the so-called Age of Jackson, 
which lasted from 1828 to 1840. It was a period of expansion, 
speculation, and the terrible panic, or depression, of 1837. It 
showed the beginnings of the terrible struggle which led to the . 
Civil War. The fight against tariffs, sectionalism, slavery, the 
power of the West joining with the East against the South, were 
characteristics of the time. The Age of Jackson is often called 
the Period of the Rise of the Common Man. 

- The industrial revolution of Europe had come late to this 
country and was only now showing itself. The factory system was 
taking deep roots in the New England States. This increased 
the demand for labor, which, in turn, attracted waves of immigra- 
tion to our shores. It was also the time of commercial prosperity. 
Yankee clippers were beginning to sail the seven seas. Europe, 
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rapidly growing urban, was making demands upon our markets 
for food, thus stimulating the growth of the West and the riches 
of the East. This commercial prosperity led to overproduction 
of ships, which, in turn, was a contributing cause of the panic 
of 1837. . : 

Chiefly, however, the period was the beginning of our great 
westward expansion. “Westward, Ho!” was the call of the day. 
The Federal government began its liberal land policy in 1820, 
when a man could buy eighty acres of virgin land for $1.25 per 
acre. As long as Europe bought our foodstuffs, as long as the 
East was too busy with its factories to raise its own food, so 
long the West would enjoy growth and attract settlers. Not only 
was there a liberal land policy, but the newborn States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, and Missouri clamored for 
Federal aid in opening new roads. The national road had reached 
Wheeling, Va. (W. Va.), by 1830, and ten years later it had been 
built to Springfield, Ohio. Weblike roads were thrown around 
this national trail. State and Federal money helped to build turn- 
. pikes, bridges, and roads, thus opening the West for the immi- 
grant. In 1825 the Erie Canal was finished, and this led the way 
for many canals through Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Ohio. 
Hardly had the canals turned a profit for their builders when the 
railroads were laid. In 1835 there were only 1,098 miles in the 
country, but five years later this had almost trebled to 2,818 
miles. The agricultural wealth of the West could now be tapped 
for Eastern and European markets. 

Gradually the frontier line was pushed farther west.’ By 
1830, about the middle of the period under consideration, the line 
had passed the Missippi River at Louisiana and most of Arkansas. 
A deep curve had been made in Missouri around St. Louis. Farther 
north it had not yet reached the Father of Waters, but had 
cut through the southern half of Illinois, passed all of Indiana, 
and entered the southern portion of Michigan.” 

Small wonder that this also resulted in inflation, speculation, 
and overproduction. This, together with Jackson’s foolish bank 
policy, led to the first great panic of our nation. While this 
cut off immigration from Europe for a few years, it did not hurt 
the westward migration. In fact, depressions and panics have 


1 The frontier line is said to be where there are more than two and less than 
six peas per square mile. 


2 Faulkner, American Economic History, p.217 and passim. 
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a tendency to bring a man back to the farm. Young men who 
i their jobs in the East packed up their belongings and joined 
the trek west to begin life anew in some frontier place in” the 
wilds of Illinois, Indiana, or Missouri. 


Conditions in Europe also had their oftet upon our nation. 
The misrule of many petty. princes on the Continent, the cheap 
labor of the growing factory system, and a few famines made the 
Europeans, especially the Irish and the Germans, look to the 
New World as the “Promised Land.” Up to 1825 the annual 
immigration did not reach 10,000. In 1832 it was 60,000; in 
1837, 79,000. Then, with a short lull due to the panic, it reached 
82,000 again in 1840. While the bulk of the German immigration 
did not begin until after 1840, there were a goodly number of 
Germans among these immigrants. In 1820 there were hardly 
1,000 Germans, but in 1830 there were 2,658, and by 1840 the figure 
had leaped to 30,904. This German influx had a distinct effect upon 
the life of the Lutheran Church in America already during this 
period. These Germans were of a different kind from those 
who came to this country before the American Revolution. The 
Napoleonic Wars had brought a national bond among the Germans 
which broke down the lines of the duchies, kingdoms, and states. 
The national feeling was beginning to assert itself. The spirit of 
Goethe and Schiller made them conscious of their nationality, 
something they were not ready to give up so readily after they 
had come to these shores. | 

“What was the religious situation? The rabid rationalism 
which had taken the world was beginning to decline. France 
had had its Voltaire and the Revolution; Germany, its Kant 
and Frederick the Great; England, its Hume and Gibbon; and 
this country, perhaps a little later and not so violent, its Thomas 
Paine and the Deistic school of Thomas Jefferson. We say, 
decline, but only that. There was a reaction against this radical 
group, but the latter’s influence was felt for many decades after 
a different spirit arose. In Germany, Frederick William III was 
interested in restoring the prestige of the Church. He was a 
devout Christian and therefore, in order to offset the power of 
the rationalists, proposed the Union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in 1817. His intentions were good, no doubt. He felt 
that rationalism must be fought, and no better solution appeared 
to him than a union of all the forces of Protestantism against it. 
His unionistic solution was only a halfway measure, which, in 
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turn, was ineffective. As a matter of fact it might be argued 
that there was no valid reason why the Lutheran and the Reformed 
should not be united since neither Church adhered to its Con- 
fessions. Though Frederick William’s decree had no official 
effect beyond Prussia, it was adopted in a number of other 
states of the present Germany. | 

This spirit of uniting Protestantism against rationalism was 
reflected in the Lutheran Church in our country. In 1740 a 
religious fervor, called the Great Awakening, had seized the 
Protestant Church in the colonies. It had little effect upon the 
Lutheran Church, because it was not carried over into the churches 
speaking the German language. However, when a similar fervor 
swept through the country on a smaller scale about 1810, the 
Lutheran Church felt its effect, because it had become more 
assimilated with the country. This new fervor was a reaction 
against the rationalism which had followed in the wake of the 
American Revolution. a 

Around 1820 two tendencies can be seen in the American 
Lutheran Church, more apparent perhaps in New York than in 
Pennsylvania and the South. Because the congregations of the 
New York Ministertum had been almost completely Anglicized 
by 1815, it was natural that the tendencies of the sectarian churches 
and the spirit of the age were more deeply felt. With the 
German as a bulwark against the Zeitgeist gone, we find the 
New York Ministerium given over to the Socinian spirit, par- 
ticularly under the leadership of Dr. Quitman. During this 
period Lutheran confessionalism was completely blurred and con- 
fused. Hence, when a religious awakening did take place and 
efforts were made to throw off rationalism, no Lutheran weapon 
of firm confessionalism was at hand. It was quite natural that 


the pietism of the sects was the only tool known to these con- - 


gregations. 

In Pennsylvania the German language had acted as a defense 
against English rationalism. The Revolution had cut off the 
supply and support from Germany, and this had saved it from 
the rationalism of Goettingen. Americanization had been much 
slower, and the spirit of Halle was still showing its influence, 
though in a very diluted manner. Steeling itself against the loss 
of German and following the spirit of the Union of 1817, German 
Protestantism sought a union against the encroaching Americanism. 
The era of good feeling in politics was also the era of good 
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feeling in the churches. Pietism and rationalism had similarly 
done their work farther south in Maryland, the Carolinas, and 
Virginia. 

The loss of confessional firmness was a trait not merely of 
the Lutheran Church. It was the spirit of the age. It was the 
period when the Baptists and Methodists worked in harmony, 
though on the frontier they often came to clashes; Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists joined. A new sect, the Disciples of 
Christ, arose, the direct result of this fraternizing of the denomi- 
nations. The Episcopalians also became more lax and looked 
with favor upon a union with the Lutherans, especially in New 
York. Even the Roman Catholics followed the trend and lowered 
their strict confessional customs.* 

Wracked by the pains of rationalism and lulled by the spirit 
of pietism, it need not surprise us that this tendency entered the 
Lutheran Church. When the Augsburg Confession was known 
merely as a historical writing; when the majority of the Lutherans 
denied the Real Presence in the Lord’s Supper; when men like 
Dr. Endress said that they would rather have their hand burned 
off than subscribe to the Formula of Concord *, we shall not be 
shocked to hear that in New York men actually tried to unite 
with the Episcopalians and in Pennsylvania Lutherans tried to 
unite with the Reformed Moravians. An extreme case of this 
confessional obscurity and confusion is cited by Graebner in which 
he tells of a David Austin, a radical chiliast who had been ex- 
cluded by the Presbyterians, taking charge of Zion Lutheran 
Church in New York and later leaving it for the Baptists. He 
was followed by a Ralph Williston, formerly a Methodist, who in 
1810 went with his congregation over to the Episcopalians.” This 
extreme case took place before our period, but the same spirit 
is manifest throughout this half of the century. Small wonder 
that the New York Ministerium tried in vain to enter into 
Canada only to see one pastor after another leave for the Episco- 
palian Church. 

In Pennsylvania the syncretism ran parallel with the German 
language. The natural kinship of language and culture obscured 
all confessional lines. Though the Pennsylvania Ministerium first 
proposed a union of synods, it withdrew from the General Synod 


3 Wentz, The Lutheran Church in American History, p. 81. 
4 Schmucker, The American Lutheran Church, p. 205. 
5 Graebner, Geschichte der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika, p. 536. 
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not as a protest to its laxity, but because it felt that such a 
membership might be an obstacle to a union with the Reformed. 
A union seminary had been proposed, and for a time a college 
had actually been begun. Hymnbooks were published not for 
a Lutheran market, but for a German market. Dr. Hazelius, 
the first president of Hartwick Seminary, later at Gettysburg, 
and still later at Lexington, S. C., the author of the first history 
of the Lutheran Church in America, never gave up his Reformed 
membership and was, in fact, a member of both churches to the 
end of his life. Rev. Schober, a prominent member of the North 
Carolina Synod, an organizer of the General Synod and its 
president for one year, was to his dying day a member of the 
Moravian Church.’ When the Ohio Synod was organized, four 
members of the Reformed Church were made honorary members. 
Synodical meetings were held at times jointly with the Reformed. 
A Methodist preached at the synod of 1826." When the Ministe- 
rium prepared to celebrate the tercentenary of the Reformation, 
it invited Reformed, Episcopalian, and Presbyterian clergymen for 
the occasion.” At the dedication of Rader’s Church in Virginia 
both Reformed and Lutheran ministers took charge. Rev. Paul 
Henkel had the altar prayer, a Reformed minister preached, and 
then Henkel continued in English. In fact, such instances were 
quite common, and at times the rule. Small wonder that every- 
where there was an exodus, especially among the young, to the 
Baptist, Methodist, and Reformed churches. 

It was a step forward when through the efforts of S. S. 
Schmucker and a few others the Augsburg Confession was actually 
mentioned in the constitutions of the synods, though only sub- 
scribed to as “substantially correct.” It may seem strange to us 
that this was part of the reaction toward confessionalism merely 
to mention the Augustana in a constitution or an agenda. The 
growing German immigration was responsible in part for this 
reaction against Americanization of the Church. This saved it 
from losing its denominational stamp and in time raised its level 
to the Krauths, the Wynekens, and the Walthers. Had S. S. 
Schmucker, who at this time was considered a conservative, kept 
up with the trend, the battle of the ’50’s between American Lu- 
theranism and Old Lutheranism would never have taken place. 


S. Henkel, History of the Tennessee Synod, p. 8. 
C. V. Sheatsley, History of the Joint Synod of Ohio, p.74. 
H.E. Jacobs, History of the Evang. Lutheran Church in the United’ States, 


6 
‘i 


8 
page 356. 
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On the other hand, had the tide not overtaken Schmucker, the 
status of the Church today would never have been reached. During 
this period and in the two decades which followed, the current 
grew to a mighty confessional tide which saved Lutheranism in 
this country. Though the reaction was still small and often only 
an occasional cry, it began before the Saxons came to this Sy 
It was definitely a step toward sounder Lutheranism. 

Part of the result of Americanizing the Church, or aping 
the sects, was the introduction of so-called “new measures.” When 
the power of the living Gospel had been stilled by rationalism 
and other forms of sterile religiousness, it was quite natural to 
some that the inertia of the Church should be converted into a 
living Christianity. But false teachings concerning the means of 
grace left the Church without the true instrument to bring this 
about. Since the empty formalism to which catechetical instruction 
had fallen did not bring about an evangelical fervor, this means 
of instruction was thrown overboard, and in its place a “new 
measure” was adopted. This was the system of revivals, which 
Krauth correctly characterized as “justification by sensation.” ° 
All synods except the Tennessee were more or less affected by this 
“new measure.” Because the Pennsylvania Ministerium refused to 
go to the extremes of others, one synod after another withdrew 
to form its own conference and synod. The full sweep of reviv- 
alism, however, did not take hold of the Church until the ’40’s 
and ’50’s. With the “new measures” there came also temperance 
movements, Sabbath practices, and other puritanical and pietistic 
innovations.'° 

As stated in the beginning of this paper, this period is char- 
acterized by the great westward trek. After the War of 1812 
the Indian problems were lessened, and the nation began a definite 
land policy. Settlers were attracted to Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Illinois, and Missouri. Although only two States were admitted 
into the Union between 1820 and 1840," seven had been admitted 
in the eight years previous.” After these had attained State 
rights, the impetus toward immigration increased still more. When 
European immigration began, the need for more room was felt. 


9 C.P. Krauth in‘ First Free Lutheran Diet in America, p. 48. 

10 Hazelius refuses to recognize the Tennessee Synod as truly Lutheran be- 
cause it taught that Baptism had regenerative power and because it opposed tem- 
perance societies. History, op. cit., pp. 151, 281. 

11 Arkansas and Michigan. 


12 Louisiana, Indiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Illinois, Missouri, and Maine. 
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The population grew from nine and a half million in 1820 to 
seventeen million in 1840. Naturally this also affected the Lu- 
theran Church. Pennsylvania and the Carolinas contributed espe- 
cially to this westward migration. Pennsylvania sent its people to 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Illinois, while the Carolinas sent 
theirs into Tennessee, Indiana, southern Illinois, and as far west 
as Missouri. 


Whatever the failings of the Lutheran Church were in the 
East, these were transplanted into the frontier. Often the farther 
away from the home base the congregations were, the more likely 
were they to suffer by the loss of contact unless other elements 
entered into the situation. 


\ 


Ohio was one of the first States to receive Lutherans from 
Pennsylvania. These were naturally affiliated with the Ministe- 
rium if they were connected with any Church at all. As early 
as 1812 there were enough preaching stations to organize a con- 
ference connected with the mother synod. The Alleghany Moun- 
‘tains were a natural barrier which cut off supervision. By 1818 
there was sufficient independence to organize a separate synod. 
Though Ohio must be considered one of the more conservative 
synods, it lacked a doctrinal definiteness which we might look 
for. Under the circumstances little else could be expected. Services 
were usually held in the woods, because cleared land was used for 
crops. Pastors received only a few hundred dollars a year without 
a parsonage. When we read that in 1837 the twenty ministers served 
some 195 congregations and the ministers had to support them- 
selves by working with their own hands on weekdays, weaving, 
manufacturing syrup and sugar, we marvel that anything was 
accomplished at all. Such distractions gave little time for study, 
and the sermons must have shown the results. 


Reading the accounts of some of these, we may deplore their 
sectarian tendencies, but we cannot but marvel at their missionary 
zeal and their self-sacrificing efforts to plant the Church in the 
wilds of the new land. It was a strange combination of mission 
zeal and a lack of knowledge. This was true not only in Ohio, 
but in the entire new territory. The lack of indoctrination could 
not combat the natural social elements of the frontier. Sparsely 
settled country has always developed strong social instincts which 
were frustrated in the isolated communities. People who lived 
miles away from their nearest neighbor used every opportunity 
to make up for the lack of social life. Funerals, weddings, 
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eee building new homes or barns, always gave the looked-for 
chance to visit and enjoy social contacts. With such strong social 
_ instincts it was difficult to ward off unionism, when confessionalism 
was so weak. The ties of language between the Germans were 
stronger than the ties of religion. Hence both groups worshiped 
together or at least erected joint houses of worship. ‘“Fraternizing” 
was as natural as the social instinct under these circumstances. © 

While the Germans of Ohio came chiefly from Pennsylvania, 
we have in Indiana the conflux of Lutherans from Pennsylvania 
and the Carolinas. This reflected itself in two elements, one 
which later organized the Synod of the West, and the other, the 
Indiana Synod. The Pennsylvanians were represented in _ the 
former, and the Carolinians in the latter. 

The Synod of the West: was more Methodistic than Lutheran, 
in fact, it was born in a Methodist church in 1835 at Louisville, 
Kentucky."* It was strongly unionistic and indifferent to doctrines. 
In its constitution there was no reference to a doctrinal basis, 
in fact, nothing was even said of the Word of God, though this 
was no doubt taken for granted. In the by-laws the following 
question was asked those who applied for license or ordination: 
“Do you believe that the fundamental doctrines of the Word are 
taught in a manner substantially correct in the doctrinal articles 
of the Augsburg Confession?” At a preliminary meeting to the 
organization of this synod, a Rev. Wm. Jenkins wrote a lengthy 
paper which was a sort of exposition of faith. While much that 
was Lutheran was contained in this paper, there was also much 
that was far from Lutheran. For example: it made a work of 
faith; denied the natural state of man, and explained the “real 
presence” in the Lord’s epepe as pene actually only a spiritual 
presence. '* 

Congregational instruction was reflected in this synod. In 
fact, the Catechism was despised, because they claimed it tended 
to formalism, and “new measures” were chiefly relied upon. Later, 
after our period, German pastors turned the tide somewhat, and 

Catechism instructions were revived.’ 

It may be of interest to know that a Mr. Rudisill, mie 
wife was related to the Henkels, had come to Fort Wayne in 1829. 
After he was established there, he invited others to the town and 


13 First called Synod of Kentucky (II). 

14 For a lengthy account of the Synod of the West see Concorpia Hisrorica 
InstiruTE Quarrerty, Vol. I, No. 4, January, 1929, p. 84 ff 

15 A copy of one of their catechisms is in the Austin Concordia library. 
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usually provided them with a start. Being a consecrated layman, 
he wrote back east for a pastor. In 1836 Rev. Jesse Hoover of 
Woodstock, Va., came and organized a congregation the following 
year. He also bees a preaching station in Friedheim, Adams 
County. This Rev. Hoover became a member of the Synod of 
the West, and when he died in 1838, was succeeded by our 
Rev. Wyneken. Hoover was the first pastor of our St. Paul’s 
Congregation at Fort Wayne. The minutes of this congregation 
were recorded in English during his pastorate. With the influx 
of more Germans, their language became predominant.'® 

As was stated in connection with the Ohio Synod, we may here, 
‘too, deplore the sectarianism, but we must admire their intense 
mission zeal and real sacrifices. Too bad that they stressed 
numbers at the expense of doctrinal growth. 

On the other hand, the Synod of Indiana represented a fairly 
sound doctrinal group. It was definitely anti-General Synod and 
was organized in 1836 through the Henkelites..’ What they en- 
joyed in a relatively strong confessional stand they lacked in the 
efficiency of administration. In general they represented the Ten- 
nessee Synod in this territory and shared its conservative viewpoint. 

Illinois was also represented by a German element, but mission 
work was very haphazard. Lutheran immigration began in 1817 
from North Carolina. The first church was begun in 1823, and 
two years later the first Lutheran pastor came from the North 
Carolina Synod."* By 1839 there were only three Lutheran 
churches in the entire State, though there were quite a number 
of congregations worshiping in schools and homes. The North 
Carolina Synod continued to send circuit missionaries into this State, 
but very few settled. Rev. Heyer and Rev. Haverstick had come 
in 1836, began work, but left it at the mercy of wolves. False 
ministers entered in under the guise of Lutherans; Albrechtsbrueder 
won others, and what these did not win, the Methodists and Bap- — 
tists gained. Not until 1832 did any Lutheran pastor remain for 
any length of time. This was when Rev. Daniel Scherer of the 
North Carolina Synod accepted the task. He remained rele 
years on the field. 


16 Wyneken was also a member of the Srl of ae West. Sauer, Geschichte 
der St. Pauls Gemeinde, p. 12 ff. : 

17 Hazelius, op. cit., also fails to recognize the fade Synod in his list and 
gives the same reasons as witht reference to the Tennessee Synod, p. 281. 

18 E. Biegener, “Early History of Lutheranism in Illinois” in Vol. I, No. 2, 
July, 1928, Concorpia Historica, INstIrUTE QuaRTERLY, p. 30. 
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Missouri also felt the influence of Lutheran immigration, 
though only to a small extent. As early as 1817 appeals came to 
the North Carolina Synod from the neighborhood of Cape Girar- 
deau. After the Tennessee Synod broke off they undertook to 
supply the field. Later Rev. Moretz and Rev. E. Conrad, both 
proteges of the Henkels, joined the Indiana Synod. - As far as 
we can find out, none of these early beginnings directly affected 
our Synod, though they were established in the very same county 
where our Saxon forefathers first settled about ten years later."® 

~ Much of this mission work in the western territory was done 
with very little organized interest on the part of Lutheranism in the 
East. Conferences sponsored mission work, and so did some of the 
synods, but no home mission society was organized until the middle 
thirties. In 1837 the General Synod had such a society, and the 
Pennslyvania Ministerium organized a similar society a little earlier. 

As indicated, the expansion of the Church into new territory 
brought a number of synods into existence. The large number 
was not due as a rule to doctrinal differences, but rather geo- 
graphical segregation. There were fifteen synods in existence, only 
four of which were members of the General Synod at the beginning 
of 1839; one joined that year, and another in 1840. 

The four oldest synods were Pennsylvania, New York, North 
Carolina, and Joint Ohio. All of these were in existence by 1820. 
The rest were organized after that date partly as a result of the 
mission expansion and partly because of the General Synod, either 
in opposition to it or in favor of it. 

Since the organization of the General Synod was the occasion 
for the beginning of a number of synods, we may well begin with 
its history. The wide territory of the Lutheran Church brought 
many conferences into existence. Because of the distances involved 
some of these conferences were beginning to look to their inde- 
pendence. In 1818 the Ohio Conference had left the mother synod 
without its official consent. Other conferences, such as in the 
western portion of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, were 
moving in the same direction. In order to fuse these conferences 
and the existing synods into a larger body, some of the leading 
clergymen, especially of the Pennsylvania Ministerium, expressed _ 


19 AL. Graebner, “Early Lutheranism in Missouri” in Vol. III, No.3, of 
Theological Quarterly, p.353. Rev. Theo. Predoehl of Gravelton, Missouri, calls 
attention to the fact that the family names mentioned in the church records of Rev. 
Conrad are identical with those in Gravelton, Missouri. ConcorpiaA HistoricaL 
INstTiITUTE QuarTERLy, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 46. 
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“the desire for a closer. union of the Evangelical Lutheran synods 
in the United States.” 

The proposed plan, called a Planentwurf, was sent to the 
various synods for consideration, and a meeting was set for 
October 22, 1820, at Hagerstown, Md. The Synod of Maryland 
and Virginia had been organized just eleven days before this meet- 
ing. Of the five synods, four attended the organization meeting 
of 1820, Ohio being absent. When the second meeting was held 
in 1821, the New York Synod had failed to ratify the constitution, 
because it was not sufficiently interested in such a close union. 
Doctrinal considerations did not enter into the matter.’ Though 
it was an originator of the idea proposing a closer union among 

the synods, the Pennsylvania Ministerium withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Synod in 1823 for other than doctrinal reasons. A certain ele- 
ment in the rural section feared a united body might take some of © 
their independence away, while others feared such a union might 
hurt a proposed union with the Reformed group. While the Synod 
of Maryland and Virginia also hoped to unite with the Reformed 
in some large alliance, it became a charter member of the General 
Synod, the only one to remain until the formation of the United 
Lutheran Church in 1919. The Synod of North Carolina with- 
drew at the time of the Civil War. 
While the General Synod may be regarded a step forward 
from the days of Quitman, it was far from sound in its Lutheranism. 
From a confessional viewpoint the only voice of protest came in 
the organization of the Tennessee Synod in 1820. Representing 
a small minority, the Henkels and a few sympathizers broke away 
from the North Carolina Synod to form an independent con- 
ference, later called a synod. Though denounced as fanatics and 
fools, they continued to be a lone voice for sounder Lutheranism. 
The confessional reaction begun by the Henkels is a remarkable 
story of its own.” During the entire period from 1820 to 1840 
the Tennessee Synod was the confessional monitor testifying against 
the laxity of the General Synod, and their warfare was known 
even in Missouri. 

Owing to mission growth and general expansion the South 
Carolina Synod was organized out of the territory of the North 


20 Documentary History of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, p. 528. 
21 V.Ferm, The Crisis in American Lutheran Theology, p. 51. 


22 The first Kentucky Synod was organized with the stamp of the Henkels, 
but opposition from the General Synod killed it in a few months, Better fortune 
followed the organization of the first Indiana Synod. 
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Carolina Synod in 1824, and the Virginia Synod in 1829 from 
the Maryland and Virginia Synod, the latter now simply called 
the Maryland Synod. The Synod of the West has already been 
characterized as well as the Indiana Synod (1835). Because the 
Pennsylvania Ministerium withdrew from the General Synod in 
1823, the congregations west of the Susquehanna broke away from 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1825 to organize as the West 
Pennsylvania Synod, joining the General Synod that same year. 
Though the New York Ministerium was liberal, it was not liberal 
enough for those in the western portion of the State who wanted 
a greater amount of “new measures.” Hence in 1830 the Hartwick 
Synod came into being. But even this liberal group was not liberal 
enough for some, and in 1837 the Franckean Synod was organized 
from the territory of the Hartwick Synod. This body was so 
liberal that the New York courts decreed it to be a non-Lutheran 
body. This was the synod which disrupted the General Synod 
years later (1864). In 1836 permission had been granted by the 
Joint Ohio Synod to organize an English Lutheran Synod of Ohio 
within its bounds. It was soon influenced by the liberal tendencies 
of the day so that in 1840 it left the Joint Ohio to become a 
member of General Synod in 1841.” Little is known of the East 
- Virginia Synod, said to have been organized in either 1829 or 1826. 

While we might characterize the Lutheran Church in 1839 
as lacking in Lutheran confessionalism, it would be unfair simply 
to judge it without trying to get at the causes which brought on 
the situation. 

What were the contributing causes to this unionistic and sec- 
tarian spirit? Some have already been stated. Water cannot 
rise above its source. For years the Old World had been the 
source of Lutheranism and Lutheran background. The conditions 
in Germany were bad. Rationalism had taken hold of the Church 
as a result of the pietism of the previous period. The Revolu- 
tionary War had cut off our supply from Germany both as to 
immigration and as to ministerial products. Having relied to 
some extent for years upon Germany for a supply, the churches 
in the New World were too scattered and too weak to stand on 
their own feet. When our Saxon forefathers came to this country 
in 1839, they immediately set out to build a school for the training ° 
of the ministry. Though there was no immediate need for it, 


23 Sheatsley, op. cit., p. 109 ff. 
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these men were men of vision. They knew that the supply would 
soon be exhausted on a fast-growing front. 

_ Though the Pennsylvania Ministerium was organized in 1748, 
no seminary was begun in this country until 1816, and then=not 
by the mother synod, but by New York. All the while* the 
Lutheran Church was dependent on the Old World. Even though 
~ Halle, Hamburg, and Hanover had continued to supply the Church, 

this source would not have been sufficient. The expansion of 
the period was far too great. Men were trained in the sectarian 
universities and colleges, such as Columbia, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Jefferson, and Princeton. As the older men died, others, 
growing old, resigned, there gradually arose a ministry entirely cut 
off from the literature in which the faith of the fathers was main- 
tained and defended. They learned to know Lutheran theology 
chiefly from Calvinistic and American writers. : 

Not all the ministers attended these universities. A large 
number studied in the homes of ministers appointed by the synods. 
Usually four grades of the ministry were recognized: catechists, 
those still studying under a pastor; candidates, those who were 
finished with their studies and limited to special congregations; 
ordained deacons, men who could also perform many of the rites; 
and finally pastors. That this training was often mediocre, must 
be obvious. Lack of cultivation of the church life is reflected 
in the press and conduct of the time. Even when seminaries were 
founded later, the instruction was oftentimes little better than 
what we today consider a good catechetical instruction. In fact, 
sacred learning was deprecated, and devotional exercise was stressed 
instead. 

When Hartwick Seminary was opened, the influence was very 
limited and chiefly in New York. Seminary students were no 
longer under the influence of Quitman, the rationalist, yet the 
improvement was not altogether wholesome. Since Dr. Hazelius 
was the first president, and he a Moravian who saw no difference 
between Lutheranism and the Reformed doctrine, we can well 
understand in what direction the improvement actually went. 

But even with the organization of Gettysburg in 1826, Colum- 
bus by the Ohio Synod in 1830, and the seminary at Lexington, 
S.C, in 1831, the supply was far short of the demand. The 
Church had waited too long to begin its seminaries. It was not 


24 Franklin College was incorporated in 1787 and was expected to train men 
for the ministry but failed to do so before it was abandoned. 
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prepared to cope with the growth of the Church and the expansion 
of the nation’s territory. As a result, one man often had to take 
charge of ten or more parishes. Obviously, preaching was very 
occasional and pastoral care barely existed beyond burying the 
dead, marrying the couples, and administering the Sacraments. 
Since pastors frequently supported themselves, the people did not 
respect the clergy. People were satisfied with sermons once or 
twice a month, regarding weekly services an unnecessary luxury. 

Statistics are very inadequate for the period because many men 
failed to send in their reports, being in very remote contact with 
their synod. Though some figures show that there were 243 min- 
isters for 703 congregations in 1834, from other sources we find 
that this number for the congregations is far too small. 

Closely related to the lack of adequate training facilities and 
supply of ministers was the shortage of printed material. German 
literature had long ago been cut off. Many of the books had 
been worn out, for local printing establishments could not keep up 
with the demand. When the English element increased, there was 
no one able to supply their wants. There were no Lutheran books 
on dogmatics, so that Hodge and other Presbyterian authors were 
often the only supply on hand in English. When the North Carolina 
Synod’s Lutheranism was challenged, it was difficult to prove the 
charge because no one had a copy of the Formula of Concord even 
in German. As for the Augsburg Confession, it usually appeared 
in the English in the translation of Hazelius, who was a better 
editor than a translator. 

Because the Church failed to publish the proper supply in the 
German and later failed almost entirely in keeping Lutheranism 
alive in the English, it was natural that the spirit of Lutheranism 
was on a wane. What is more, some of the books published were 
of such a nature that they drew the Church farther from the Con- 
fessions. Instead of translating the works of confessional Lutherans, 
Dr. S. S. Schmucker, for instance, published a translation of 
The Biblical Theology of Storr and Flatt (1826) and An Elemen- 
tary Course of Biblical Theology by the same authors. (1836.) 

The General Synod felt that more dogmatical books should 
be published and‘in 1831 resolved to encourage the publication of 
such works, “to correct the erroneous views of our doctrines and 
discipline, prevailing in some sections of our country and to dis- 
seminate, as far as possible, the pure and salutary doctrines of the 
Lutheran Church.” *” One of the first books to appear was S. S. 
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Schmucker’s Elements of Popular Theology. Perhaps this one 
sentence will be sufficient to give the tenor of the book: “On matters 
of nonfundamental importance, Christians should agree to con- 
troverse with lenity, and differ in peace.” *’ When we recall that 
the doctrine of the Sacraments was among the doctrines considered 
“nonfundamental,” we may well get the spirit of this work. Even 
the General Synod showed a strange silence when this book ap- 
peared, reflecting. athe growing resentment against this noncon- 
fessional attitude.” 
Not only was there a dearth of books for the ainieeyt the 
same was equally true of books for the laity. Hymnals were 
scarce. In 1810 Paul Henkel had printed a hymnal with 245 hymns, 
but it was not intended for a distinctly Lutheran market. Ten 
years later a second edition appeared. German books were usually 
published for a German market rather than for a Lutheran market. _ 
Such a catechism was issued in 1811 and 1816 by Paul Henkel. 
Undoubtedly the most influential press in behalf of the con- 
servative cause was the Henkel Press of New Market, Va. Though 
at first many of the books were in accordance with the spirit of 
the time, the Henkel family grew more conservative and reflected 
this change in the many publications which came out of New 
Market. Both the German and the English market were supplied 
by this press in a manner that was truly remarkable. Not only 
did the Henkels print, they wrote and translated, made woodcuts, 
bound the finished products, and then peddled them wherever they 
went. Some of the titles which appeared were: Das kleine ABC- 
Buch oder erste Anfangs-Buechlein (2 ed. 1819); Eine Predigt 
ueber die Kinderzucht, 1822; Augsburg Confession, 1834; Three 
Sermons of Dr. Martin Luther, 1827; Eine Sammlung auserlesener 
Gebeter u. Lieder, 1824; A Treatise against the Unitarians, 1830; 
Heavenly Flood of Regeneration; Answer to Moore, the Methodist, 
1825. Besides these, many hymnals and catechisms were supplied 
by the busy press of New Market. 
A few church papers were also published during this period, 


25 “Proceedings of the Sixth General Synod,” October and November, 1831, 
p.7. Quoted from Ferm, op. cit., p. 104. 

26 Complete title: Elements of Popular Theology, with Special Reference ‘to 
the Doctrine of the Reformation as Avowed Before the Diet of Augsburg in 
MDXXX. Andover, Gould and Newman, Printers. 

27 From the preface quoted by Ferm, op. cit., p. 106. 

28 Ibid., p.105. Ferm states on p.127 that the first English translation of 
a conservative Lutheran dogmatics appeared in America in 1847 with a preface 
by Loehe. 
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but their circulation was limited, and their existence usually quite 
short. As early as 1811 the Ministerium had started a German 
synodical organ called Das Evangelische Magazin unter der Auf- 
sicht der Deutsch-Evang.-Lutherischen Synode, the first American 
Lutheran periodical. It had the double purpose of preserving Ger- 
man and fighting rationalism. It was discontinued after three 
yeats. Five periodicals appeared between 1826 and 1838, two in 
German and three in English, none of them lasting more than five 
years. In addition, The Lutheran Observer made its appearance 
in 1831, and it was destined to wield a powerful influence for the 
nonconfessional party of the Church.” 

| (To be continued) 


The Reverend Doctor he ae iL 
1849—1904 © 5 
By KARL KRETZMANN, St. Louis 


The same issue of the Lutheraner which on May 15, 1887, 
brought the news of the death of Dr. Walther also Bncined a 
notice calling for the election of a new professor in St. Louis to 
take the place of Prof. Gottlieb Schaller, who had resigned on 
account of advancing age. The unanimous choice of the Electoral 
Board in July, 1887, fell on Augustus Lawrence Graebner, then 


Professor at the Theological Seminary of the Wisconsin Synod in 
Milwaukee. 


Augustus Lawrence Graebner was not only the first American- 
born professor to teach at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, not only 
the first professor to be born within the Synod, but he was without 
a doubt the most versatile professor during the first century of 
the Seminary. There were others who were great dogmaticians, 
great exegetes, even great historians; but Graebner was all of these 
combined. There had been the teaching of English and in English 
almost from the beginning of the institution’s work, but Graebner 
has justly been called the founder of the English work in the Sem- 
inary. His versatility was truly remarkable. His knowledge of 
law was so prodigious that lawyers from near and far sought his 
advice; his knowledge of medicine made him a skillful assistant 
of doctors in cases of emergency; his keen grasp of knotty prob- 


‘fence Graebner 


29 First Free Lutheran Diet, p. 118 ff. 
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lems in congregational life made him an arbiter in many disputes; 
his eminent oratorical ability made him a favorite speaker at great 
festival occasions; his theological knowledge and his ability to 
present Christian doctrine made him the favorite essayist at synod- 
ical conventions and pastoral conferences for more than a decade 
in the prime of his manhood. After his death Dr. Frederick Bente 
wrote in the Theological Quarterly: “Dr. A. L. Graebner was a 
man of rare parts, a character of great firmness, a scholar of 
universal learning, a church historian of original research, a master 
of fluent, dignified, and lucid English, a laborer of indefatigable 
energy, a Christian humble and grateful, ever ready to serve his 
brethren, a valiant defender of the 
Christian faith, a champion espe- 
cially of the sola gratia and the 
sola Scriptura, a true Lutheran 
theologian, whose death in more — 
than one sense means a great loss 
to the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica.” A fellow historian said of 
him: “This man of God belonged 
to the first and noblest sons of 
our Synod, for whose develop- 
ment he worked with astounding 
success and with an inexhaustible 
source of power, such as God 
seldom grants to mortal man. 
Dr. A. L. Graebner was a keen, 
far-seeing, and remarkably active spirit. He had a rare gift of 
observation, an extraordinarily good and retentive memory, an ad- 
mirable many-sidedness coupled with deep learning and unwearying 
diligence, and a marvelous capacity for work. He was an eminent 
philologian and understood at least twelve languages. His historic 
knowledge was outstanding, and what he had mastered of juridical 
and medical knowledge frequently aroused wonder. Besides, he 
was a great theologian and an earnest Christian, who placed his 
brilliant talents altogether into the service of Jesus and His Church.” 


Dr. A. L. Graebner 


Graebner’s Parentage 


While our fathers were assembled in Chicago in April and 
May, 1847, for the founding of the Missouri Synod, two sailing 
vessels were battling their way through the waters of the Atlantic 
from Bremerhaven to New York. The Creole had left Europe with 
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23 colonists on April 18 and the Hermine with 30 colonists three 
or four days later. These two ships carried a congregation which 
a year later joined the new Synod. The leader of this band of 
immigrants was Candidate of Theology Johann Heinrich Philip 
Graebner, who was accompanied by Pastor Dulitz, Missionary 
Baierlein, and Candidate Schroer. They landed in New York 
fame. 1 1847. 

J. H. Ph. Graebner was born ne 7, 1819, in Burghaig, near 
Kulmbach, in Bavaria, where his father had bees a music teacher. 
About 1839 Graebner had learned of Wm. Loehe’s activities, but 
became personally acquainted with him only in 1845 when he began 
to study theology under his guidance. 
Loehe thought so highly of him that 
he made him the tutor of his chil- 
dren. Graebner Sr. completed his 
theological training under Loehe 
early in 1847. 

In response to Wyneken’ s Ap- 
peal, Loehe in 1842 had begun to 
send missioners to America to min- 
ister to the spiritually destitute Lu- 
therans scattered there. His first © 
emissaries were Ernst, Burger, Baum- 
gart, Sihler, Hattstaedt, Lochner, 
Trautmann. Loehe then conceived 
the idea of founding mission colonies 
among the native Indians for the | 
putpose of evangelizing them by preaching and example. The first 
of these colonies, under the leadership of Friedrich August Craemer, 

came over in 1845 and founded Frankenmuth. 


J. H. Ph. Graebner: 


In 1846 Loehe appealed for other emigrants to found a second 
such colony. He selected Graebner as its leader. This colony was 
to bear the name Frankentrost. Having arrived in Michigan on 
June 11, 1847, they selected a tract of land (three sections) seven 
miles northwest of Frankenmuth, at 77 cents an acre. This deal was 
completed on July 22, 1847, and Immanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, U. A.C., at Frankentrost was founded and immediately 
made application for membership in the Missouri Synod. At the 
same time Candidate Graebner applied for ordination to the 
President of the Missouri Synod, Pastor Walther, by whose 
authorization Graebner was ordained on September 5, 1847, in 
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St. Lorenz Church at Frankenmuth by F. A. Craemer, assisted by 
Wm. Hattstaedt. At the end of October, Graebner conducted the 
first service in the first house built in Frankentrost. On Novem- 
ber 10 he moved into the house and made his domicile in the attic. 

On August 27, 1848, Graebner was married at Monroe, Mich- 
igan, by Pastor Wm. Hattstaedt to Miss Jacobina Denninger, the 
youngest sister of the wife of Candidate Lorenz Flessa, who had 
been received into the Synod at its first convention in Chicago. 
Graebner had first met his bride at a pastoral conference which he 
had attended with Flessa in Monroe in the fall of 1847. The 
wedding trip of the Graebners from Detroit to Frankentrost lasted 
three days. The congregation at Frankentrost now erected on the 
glebe a log hut, 20X30 feet, with two rooms. The one room 
served the congregation as a church, and the other the pastor’s 
family as a sleeping room, kitchen, living room, and study. In the 
winter it was also used as a school room for the children of the 


cones Childhood Days 


In this room there was born on July 10, 1849, Augustus 
Lawrence Graebner. In the church next door he was baptized. 
Here in the forest primeval he spent the first four years of his life. 
Concerning those days his father writes in his account of the Fran- 
conian colonies: . 

“In Frankentrost two sons, August and Conrad, were born. 
... Both of them will want to have their birthplace held in honor, 
although it was rather insignificant at the time of their birth . . . 
largely a glorious forest primeval, where in the evening the bears 
growled and the wolves howled, where sometimes during the day, 
occasionally also at night, the red Indians came to the parsonage 
at Frankentrost, and not seldom did it happen that the brown 
Indian girls carried the little black-eyed boys of the German 
Mekadikonjeh; that they sometimes brought them small presents, ~ 
such as embroidered little moccasins, little baskets or boxes of birch 
bark, the latter sometimes filled with maple sugar. Especially the 
family of the old Indian doctor came to us quite often and 
brought us many a piece of venison; but then naturally and gladly 
accepted presents. On a certain stormy winter night the old doctor 
came with his two wives; the younger one had a papoose of about 
half a year. They made themselves at home about the stove, the old 
doctor taking care that the fire would not die down. The next 
morning, having breakfasted with us on corn bread and coffee, 
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they took leave with a cordial ‘buchu mikawnis’ (good-by, dear 
friends)! Several times it also happened that we wanted to make 
a call in Frankenmuth with our boys. Then Friend Craemer sent 
__ us the two grown daughters of the Indian doctor, who took the 
boys on their backs like the Indians, and so they traveled to 
Frankenmuth and back to Frankentrost. Yes, those were the 
days!” 
“Through the influence of Pastor Craemer at Frankenmuth, 
but especially of Pastor Graebner at Frankentrost, a separate, small 
but strictly Lutheran congregation has been gathered in the little 
town of Saginaw, which will be served by Pastor Graebner on the 
side, until it is strong enough to engage its own pastor.” (Loehe, 
Mitteilungen, 1849.) This congregation was later served by | 
‘Pastor Ferdinand Sievers. 
When August Lawrence Graebner was four years old, his fa- 
ther, upon the advice of Walther, accepted a call to Roseville, 
MacComb County, Michigan, near Detroit, where he was installed. 
on the Twenty-second Sunday after Trinity, 1853, by the Rev. G. 
Schaller, at that time pastor in Detroit. Here he taught school, as 
he had done also in Frankentrost, and here young August received 
_ his first formal schooling. Even before that, however, his mother 
had taught him to read from scraps of newspapers and from a 
German Bible which she had presented to him on his fifth birthday. 
From this time dates young Graebner’s first literary effort, a letter 
to his father, dated November 7, 1855, while his father was absent 
in Detroit, taking treatments for malaria, “auch einen herzlichen 
Gruss von mir, August Graebner.” Graebner’s father also founded 
a congregation at Mount Clemens. But severe, frequent, and pro- 
_ longed attacks of malaria made it necessary for him to accept a call 
which came to him from St. Charles, Missouri, where he was in- 
stalled on May 22, 1859, and where he served for more than thirty 
years. Here Graebner’s schooling was continued under Teacher 
Franz Haertel, a native of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, until, at the 
age of twelve, he began to attend the Lutheran High School in 


St. Louis. College Days 


Shortly thereafter we find the bright lad in Fort Wayne, 
where, it seems, he soon became leader among the students, who 
were being taught by Professors Saxer, Schick, Lange, Engel, and 
Achenbach. His roommates were H. Succop, L. Craemer, C. Rohe, 
_ F. Dreyer, C. F. Obermeyer, W. Scheidt, C. Maas, and F. Craemer. 
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Among his classmates were E. G. Sihler, the great Latin classicist, 
and Wm. Hattstaedt, who died in 1873 in the South of yellow fever. 

He was a voracious reader and even in those days became 
well acquainted with Tacitus, Dante, and Luther. Unfortunately 
his frequent malarial headaches kept him from completing his 
course in Fort Wayne. Nevertheless, he was able to enter the 
St. Louis Seminary with his class in that same year. Here Walther, 
then at the peak of his influence, made a lasting impression on 
Graebner. In St. Louis also he was not able to finish the three-year 
course, but accepted a position as a teacher in the Lutheran High 
School (later the Walther College) in St. Louis in 1872. 


His Teaching Career 


Concerning his work there the Rev. F. Buenger wrote in the 
Lutheraner of 1873 (page 166): “Mr. A. L. Graebner is surely 
the proper person for such a school. He grew up in America and 
is well acquainted with conditions and needs here. He has a 
thorough knowledge not only of theology and the classical lan- 
guages, but also of the sciences and the German and English lan- 
guages and has shown that he is able to instruct in both of these 
languages equally well, and is a master of his subject in all courses 
of instruction, which must necessarily impress the pupils and inspire 
them to greater effort.” ree 

In the Wisconsin Synod 

“In 1875 Prof. Graebner joined the faculty of Northwestern 
College in Watertown as Prof. Stellhorn’s successor... . He re- 
mained with the institution three years, and the results of his labor 
were evidence of his great worth. The catalog gives him the title 
Professor of Latin, which had been carried by Dr. Notz since 1872. 
... Former students that had lectures on history by Prof. Graebner 
never tire of telling how highly interesting that branch of instruction 
was made by this very learned man, who later was honored with ~ 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity and took his place among the 
historians as the chronicler of the Lutheran Church in America. 
He was unusually versatile and helped in the English department, 
where the textbook, of which he was the author, First Book of 
Grammar and Composition was used. His many accomplishments 
were acquired in tireless application and self-instruction, and even 
half of what he did would have seemed incredibly large if we 
should not have knowledge of the marvelous gift of memory which 
was his. On the occasion of the 300th anniversary of the adop- 
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tion of the Formula of Concord (1877) the institution, together 
with the local congregation, held a celebration on the Sunday 
preceding the 29th of May, in which Prof. Graebner delivered a 
historical address. He was lost to the college after three years, 
but not to the [ Wisconsin} Synod, for it was in acceptance of the 
call from our own new theological Seminary that he left Water- 
town in 1878.” (History of Northwestern College, Watertown, 
Hans Koller Moussa.) 

It was at the age of 29 when Graebner became one of the 
first professors (New Testament Exegesis) at the Seminary of the 
Wisconsin Synod, which opened in Milwaukee on September 4, 
1878, and was later removed to Wauwatosa and is now located at 
Thiensville, Wisconsin. In Milwaukee, Graebner also became the 
assistant pastor of the Rev. (later Professor) Adolf Hoenecke at 
St. Matthew’s Church after having declined a call to Green Bay, 


Wisconsin. 
Back to Missouri 


While in Milwaukee, he began to unfold that tremendous 
literary activity which he continued after he was called to St. Louis 
as the successor of Professor Schaller, in the summer of 1887. Here 
he first taught Church History, also Hermeneutics and Liturgics, 
but after the death of Prof.R. Lange, in 1892, he was placed in 
charge also of the “English Department,” which he conducted so 
efficiently that he has been called the father of the English theolog- 
ical work in the Missouri Synod. He also was the supervisor of the 
Commissary Department of the Seminary. At the same time he was 
for years in charge of the church at Jonesburg, Missouri, and the 
assistant to Pastor C. F. Obermeyer, his former classmate, at Zion 


Church, St. Louis. “O ae Eruditio!”’ 


Graebner’s literary products extended from the first letter he 
wrote to his father at the age of six to the article on the Lutheran 
Church for the Encyclopedia Americana, dictated “without notes 
or books or any other material except his memory” to his son 
Martin, while on his sickbed in New Orleans in the fall of 1903. 
Even as a student in the high school department at Fort Wayne 
he, together with his roommate C.H. Rohe, tried his hand at a 
journalistic venture called Das Banner, written and colored by hand. 
When he became the teacher of English at Watertown, he pub- 
lished A First Course in Composition and Grammar for the Use 
of Schools (1878). While still in Wisconsin, he became the 
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author of Dr. Martin Luther, ein Lebensbild des Reformators, 
issued on the occasion of the quadricentennial of Luther’s birth, 
written in a gripping and popular style. “Hans Buschbauer,” for 
instance, says: “Deep into the heart penetrates the word that is 
read. Our dear professor enthuses and inspires. What he writes 
grips the reader. The style is fascinating. Repeatedly, as I read, 
I stroked in spirit the long black hair of my professor-friend in 
gratitude for the treat provided. God bless him and the work of 
his hands.” Being a great lover of music, he also wrote a life of 
the man whom he considered the greatest of all musicians, Johann 
Sebastian Bach (1886). In 1883 he also issued a translation of 
Martin Chemnitz’s Enchiridion and a German rendering of Die 
Lehre von der Gnadenwahl by Tilemann Hesshusius. 

When he was called from Watertown to become a professor of 
theology in the new seminary of the Wisconsin Synod, he also be- 
came the editor of the Gemeinde-Blatt and a co-editor of the Schul- 
zeitung. His zeal for the truth soon led him to enter the ranks of 
the contenders for the faith in his pamphlet, favorably reviewed 
by Walther in the Lutheraner, Populaere Beleuchtung des Er- 
achtens der theologischen Fakultaet zu Rostock ueber die Lehre der 
Wisconsinsynode von der Gnadenwahl (1884), which was followed 
by Die synergistisch-rationalisierende Stellung der theologischen 
Fakultaet zu Rostock gegenueber der Lehre der Concordienformel 
von Bekehrung und Gnadenwahl. 

His many appointments as essayist at church conventions began 
with the meeting of the Synodical Conference of North America in 
Detroit in 1886, where he discoursed on “The Doctrine of the Holy 
Scriptures,” winding up with the words: “All martyrs have gladly 
shed their blood for the faith that the Bible is the Word of God. 
Woe unto the time when this faith will cease!) Then no martyrs’ 
blood will flow any more.” 

During the time he lived in Milwaukee (678 10th Street) he ~ 
also began to write for Die Abendschule, published by Louis Lange 
in St. Louis. He was also offered the editorship of the Germania, 
published by Geo. Brumder in Milwaukee, before Dr. Hermann 
Duemling became the editor. In St. Louis he soon took over the 
editorship of Der Lutheraner and for the short time of its existence 
supervised the publication of the Concordia Magazine, a family 
journal issued by Concordia Publishing House. The poems found 
here and there in his writings give evidence of a highly developed 
poetic vein. 
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The American Lutheran Historian 


Soon after he came to St. Louis, where he occupied the chair 
of Church History, vacated by his father-in-law, Prof. G. Schaller, 
__ he was given the task of writing a history of the Lutheran Church 
in America. This he did in his characteristically thorough manner, 
making an extended tour through the East, where he searched the 
Dutch, Swedish, and English archives for material. His Geschichte 
der Lutherischen Kirche in America (Vol. 1) appeared in 1892 and 
was received with well-nigh universal acclaim. His “enemies” had 
to concede that his work was not a rehashing of what had been 
written before, but was based on original sources. Prof.G. F. 
Fritschel, who also wrote a history of the Lutheran Church in 
America, says: “One might ask whether such a treatment [of the 
history of the Lutheran Church in America} beside Graebner’s in — 
some respects unsurpassable history were necessary, or even de- 
sirable? Graebner’s History is a mine for the history of the Lu- 
theran Church in America that will not soon become obsolete. . . . 
But the viewpoint in Graebner’s work must be criticized,” his con- 
fessionalism. (Fritschel, p. VII.) The Dictionary of American 
Biography (Vol. VII, p. 462, ed. of 1943) says: “He made a few 
minor errors, but the work as a whole is sound and even brilliant.” 
The one weakness of this work as seen by the professional historian 
is the absence of documentation; but even his severest critics ad- 
mitted that his presentation gives evidence of true scholarship, and 
a careful checking of his statements proves their correctness. 

He contributed numerous historical articles to encyclopedias. 
All the controversial articles setting forth “Missouri’s” side of the 
question in the Lutheran Cyclopedia of Jacobs and Haas (1899) 
were dictated by him to his secretary. He compiled a book of 
devotion for the aged, “Herr, ich warte auf dein Heil” (1895), 
a book for the newly confirmed, “Eins ist not” (1888), and Half 
a Century of Sound Lutheranism in America (1893). 


“Literary Power’ 


In 1897, at the request of the Synod, he began to issue the 
Theological Quarterly, ‘of which he was not so much the editor 
as the author, for the paucity of contributors compelled him to 
write the contents of each number practically unassisted. The 
seven volumes that appeared during his lifetime are a monument 
to his varied learning, unbudgeable orthodoxy, and literary power” 
(Dict. of American Biography, sub verbo) . 
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For his lectures on dogmatics he .produced his Outlines of 
Doctrinal Theology, concerning which he wrote his father five days 
before the latter’s death (1898): “My English Dogmatics is now 
almost finished, and I hope to send you a bound copy in the near 
future. This will be the first orthodox Lutheran Dogmatics which 
will see the light in the English language, and when, as may be 
expected, this work will penetrate into the English Lutheran circles, 
this seed will be blessed, if God in His grace will give the increase, 
with those people among whom we until now have been heard little 
or not at all. Especially do I hope that the manner of presenting 
the Christian doctrine, which was done with much sighing to God 
and has so far succeeded, shows that we desire nothing but the 
doctrine of the Apostles and Prophets, the Scripture inspired 
_ by God.” 

During the first decade of his professorship in St. Louis he 
was pressed into service as an essayist at church conventions a dozen 
times. The range of topics treated by him is remarkable: “The 
- Second Advent of Christ” (Western District, 1888); “Stewards of 
the Mercy of God” (Nebraska, 1889); “Signs of the Last Times” 
(Western, 1889); “The Sixth Commandment” (Minnesota, 1892 
and 1894); “Regeneration” (Southern, 1894); “Conscience” (Ne- 
braska, 1894) ; “Divine Worship” (Nebraska, 1895) ; “Uniformity 
in Practice” (Synodical Conference, Cincinnati, 1898); “The Doc- 
trine Concerning War” (Missouri Pastoral Conference, 1898). 
While he was the editor of the Lutheraner, he also contributed 
no less than twenty-seven major articles to Lehre und Wehre and 
many sermons and outlines for Magazin fuer Ev.-Luth. Homiletik. 
Added to this there was his extended correspondence, theological 
and legal opinions. When the Synod finally granted him a sec- 
retary (the only entry in his diary for Sept. 21, 1894, was, “Kretz- 
mann engaged as private secretary”), he immediately went to work 
on his second volume of the history of the Lutheran Church in~ 
America, covering the period from 1820 to 1872. He dictated more 
than three thousand pages (typewritten), consisting chiefly of 
quotations from sources. Unfortunately, his early death did not 
permit him to make ready this work for the printer, and the manu- 
script is still lying in the archives of Concordia Historical Institute, 
where it has served a number of historians as source material. 

For years he was also the secretary of the Board for English 
Work and for Foreign Missions, and was usually ready to read his 
complete minutes before adjournment. 
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He was an orator much sought after for festive occasions — the ~ 
Tercentenary of the Formula of Concord, in Watertown; the 
Quadricentenary of the Discovery of America, in Chicago; the 

golden anniversaries of the Saxon and the Franconian Immigration, 
as well as that of Immanuel Church in St. Louis, etc. Though he 
often spoke more than an hour, people averred that they could 
have listened to him much longer. 
Music 

Graebner was a lover of music. We still have the “Programme” 
of a “Grand Vocal & Instrumental CONCERT by the ‘ARION’ 
of Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind.,” in which he figured 
prominently with A. and Th. Mees, W. Hattstaedt, and E.G. 
Sihler, April 13 and 14, 1868. On railroad trips homeward bound 
he would entertain his fellow passengers by playing a guitar. He 
also played the flute, but especially the piano, accompanying himself 
when with his rich bass voice he would sing selections from Bach’s 
Passion According to St. Matthew. People would travel a great 
distance to hear him chant the Communion Service at Zion Church. 
He is also credited with having introduced the singing of Grace 
at meals during church conventions. He had a good knowledge of 
counterpoint and was a contributor to Hedyphonia, published by 
Concordia Publishing House. 


Human Interest Items 


Graebner had a most remarkable memory. It has been said 
that his memory was like a set of pigeonholes which he could open 
at will. — During the St. Louis tornado of May 27, 1896, a young 
man (Kluegel) had been killed on the Eads Bridge. Since his 
home church, Trinity, had been reduced to rubble, the body was 
taken to Holy Cross Church, which had remained intact except for 
the steeple, and Graebner was requested to deliver the funeral 
address. Seven months later he was asked by some relatives in 
New Orleans for a copy of that address. Graebner had not 
written anything, but he was able to dictate from memory what he 
had said on that occasion, repeating certain phrases and sentences 

which the seminarians well remembered. 

On one Sunday morning on his way to a church, where he 
was to preach, he was thrown from the open platform of a street- 
car and broke his right arm. Instead of returning home, he thrust 
his broken arm into the bosom of his coat, preached his sermon, and 
then went home, where his coat sleeve had to be cut away before 
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the arm could be placed into a cast. That same day he locked 
himself into his room and spent the rest of the day practicing to 
write with his left hand, thus becoming an ambidextrous writer. 

He was able to listen to the reading of a sermon by a student, 
at the same time himself writing an article in English, and simul- 
taneously dictating an article in German, in an undertone, to his 
secretary across the desk, interrupting the dictation only to make 
some corrections in the student’s sermon. 

It was his custom to dictate to his secretary from 7 to 11 P.M. 
When the secretary, after four hours of dictation, began to nod, 
he told him to go home, and he would begin to work. 

Occasionally some visitor would call while the Doctor was 
deeply engrossed in his work. To the visitor’s embarrassed question 
“Am I disturbing you?” the Doctor, putting on his broadest smile, 
would answer, “Yes, sir, come right in!” 

Shortly after his secretary had been engaged, the Doctor bates 
him one day, “Do you write English shorthand also?” Upon the 
reply in the negative, the Doctor said, “I’ll give you one week to 
learn it.” And a week later he began to dictate in English. 

When his secretary, after completing his studies, received a 

call to a charge which required preaching in Swedish, German, 
and English and the secretary said to the Doctor, “But I don’t 
know any Swedish,” the doctor answered, “Here’s a Swedish gram- 
mar. Learn it.” 
_ When the secretary, at “the Doctot’s request, took down the 
sermon which he preached at the golden anniversary of Immanuel 
Church in St. Louis, the Doctor afterwards changed the secretary’s 
transcription of a certain sentence, and when the secretary in self- 
defense said, “But Professor, you did say that,” he answered, “Yes, 
I did; but you did not transcribe the gesture which I made with 
that sentence; therefore I must add an explanatory phrase.” 

Dr. Graebner was a dignified dresser. Except in the hottest 
weather he would wear clerical garb and usually a top hat, which 
made him seem taller than he really was. His appearance was so 
imposing that with his long black hair and beard he attracted 
attention wherever he went, and on horseback “he had the ap- 
pearance of a Spanish grandee.” A snapshot taken by his secretary 
on January 1, 1899, was afterwards done in oil by the Rev. Paul 
Just and is now hanging in the “Witness room” at the St. Louis 
Seminary. 

Graebner was never robust. His letters to his parents written 
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during his college days at Fort Wayne, 1863—1868, report very 
frequently of illness, probably malaria fever, which kept him from 
attending classes or church services. When he was professor in 
St. Louis, Dr. F. Schade wrote to Dr. H.C. Schwan, President of 
Synod, August 10, 1895: “I fear that the nervous system of Prof. 
Graebner will be weakened too much by excessive intellectual exer- 
tion. This great intellect, similar to that of the sainted Dr. Walther, 
will be replaced only with difficulty and will be a great loss to the 
entire Lutheran Church in America. The Synod should lighten 
his burden in some way.” When he became assistant to his former 
classmate, the Rev. C. F. Obermeyer, in Zion Church, St. Louis, that 
congregation in 1899 felt constrained to write him a letter asking 
him to spare himself. 

However, in his youth he was much interested in sports. He 
was an expert fencer, a good skater, an excellent swimmer. The 
icebound Maumee River and the Wabash Canal sometimes tempted 
the students and other skaters beyond New Haven, a distance of 
about eight miles. On one occasion he brought two exhausted 
young ladies back to the town by bidding them take hold of his coat- 
tails. He once saved a fellow student (Haefner) from drowning in 
the Maumee. In 1868 he swam across the Mississippi and back near 
the place where some years before Dr. Walther had been saved 
from drowning by Prof. A. Biewend. 


Graebner’s Family Life 


It has been said that Graebner was too busy to give any atten- 
tion to his family, that his children sometimes inquired who “that 
man” was who came to dinner occasionally, that he tipped his hat 
to his daughter on the street, thinking that he recognized her as an 
acquaintance. Legends like these often grow up about well-known 
personages. The truth is that it is strange that Graebner with all 
his tremendous activity could give as much attention to his family 
as he did. Very frequently after his evening meal he and his 
beloved “Nancy” (Anna) would sit before the fire in his study 
for an intimate téte-a-téte, which was interrupted only by the arrival 
of his secretary. His correspondence with members of his family 
when he or they were absent from home reveals his constant concern 
for their physical and spiritual welfare, especially during his trip 
around the world. 

Graebner married on August 14, 1873, while he was a teacher 


at the Lutheran High School (Walther College) in St. Louis, Miss 
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Anna Schaller (born July 29, 1851, at Detroit), the daughter of 
Prof. Gottlieb Schaller and Bertha, nee Volck. This marriage was 
blessed with eleven children: 

1. Theodore, born Nov. 23, 1876, in Watertown, Wis.; pro- 
fessor at Walther College and Red Wing, Minn.; pastor at Jehovah 
Church, Chicago; professor at St. Louis since 1913; editor of the 
Lutheran Witness; D.D.; married Selma Brohm. 

2. John, b. March 6, 1878: pastor in Salt Lake City, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Fort Wayne, Wausau; married Hedwig Sievers, died 
May 3, 1927. 

3. Martin, b. Sept. 22, 1879; pastor in Oklahoma; professor 
at Winfield, Milwaukee, St.Paul (president); D.D.; married 
Anna Albers. 

4. Bertha, b. August 24, 1881; married to the Rev. R. H. C. 
Meyer, Old Trinity Church, St. (soit 

5. Gertrude, b. Aug. 31, 1884; married to Dr. Ad. Haentzschel 
of Valparaiso University. 

6. Anna, b. Jan. 12, 1887; married to Prof. E. C. Lewerenz of 
Fort Wayne. 

7. Rudolph, b. April 12, 1888; eee in Milwaukee; married 
Helen Brauer. 

8. Pauline, b. Dec. 28, 1889; with the Fiscal Office of Synod. 

9. Otto, b. Sept. 26, 1891; pastor in Carrollton, Mo.; married 
Evelyn Margaret Hill. 

10. Arthur, b. July 24, 1893; died May 31, 1930. 

11. Edna, b. Dec. 28, 1896; married to Rudolph F. Dede. 

Mrs. A. L. Graebner survived her husband by twenty-five years 
and entered into rest on May 9, 1929. 


Graebner’s Trip Around the World 


What was probably the crowning achievement of his life was 
his trip to Australia, New Zealand, and Europe in 1902. He was 
requested by the officials of the Synod to go to Australia to smooth 
out some differences which had arisen among our brethren “down 
under.” He left St. Louis on March 12, 1902, with his wife, who 
accompanied him as far as Salt Lake City, where their son John 
was pastor at that time, boarded the S.S. Ventura at San Fran- 
cisco on March 18, and arrived in Sydney, Australia, on April 14, 
after he had touched at Auckland, New Zealand, on April 8. His 
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days on board ship were spent in hard work. His voluminous 
diary kept on this voyage, now in the possession of his daughter 
Bertha Meyer, deserves to be published in full. He spent many 
hours writing for the Theological Quarterly, read and prefaced 
Sieck’s Gospel Sermons (mailed at Pago Pago), and finished the 
last chapter of his Doctrinal Theology, besides studying the docu- 
ments pertaining to the Australian difficulties, which he succeeded 
in appeasing after many meetings had been held. On a second 
visit to New Zealand, during a lull in the Australian proceedings, 
he was successful in establishing closer relations with our Lutheran 
brethren there and the Missouri Synod. Professor Graebner’s 
brother, the Rev. C. F. Graebner, of Bay City, Michigan, was later 
called to the Lutheran seminary in Australia and remained there 
as its head for many years. On his return voyage to America, 
Graebner stopped in Europe and succeeded in laying the foundation 
for peace among Lutheran Free Church factions there. He came 
back to America in October of the same year and resumed his 
work in the Seminary. 


On October 1, 1903, Concordia Seminary celebrated his silver 
anniversary as a professor of theology, together with that of Pro- 
fessor Pieper. On that occasion the Norwegian Luther Seminary 
at Hamline (St. Paul) , Minnesota, bestowed the well-earned title of 
Doctor of Divinity upon Professors Graebner, Pieper, and 


Sea Then Came the End 


But the end was not far off. Graebner had spent himself in 
the service of the Lord and His Church. In the month of October, 
1903, he became seriously ill with kidney trouble. A sojourn in the 
warmer climate of the South during the following winter brought 
little relief. He lingered for more than a year on a bed of pain, 
patiently submitting himself to the will of his Lord, until De- 
cember 7, 1904. At the age of little more than fifty-five years he 
commended his soul into the hands of his heavenly Father with 
the sigh “God, my Savior!” 

The funeral services were held on December 11 in the presence 
of a representative gathering from many parts of the Lutheran 
Church of America, which he had served so well. Dr. Francis 
Pieper, president of the Seminary and the Synod, spoke in the 
Seminary chapel and Dr. C. C. Schmidt in Holy Cross Church. 
His resting place in Concordia Cemetery, near that of Walther 
and other saints of God, is marked by a massive granite cross. 
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_A Brief Historical and Statistical Survey of 
Concordia Seminary, Nagercoil, India, up to 1947 
By H. EARL MILLER 


All of our present mission field in India lies within five hun- 
dred miles of the southern tip of that vast land and, like Caesar’s 
Gaul, is divided into three parts. The Ambur District Conference 
(hereafter abbreviated A. D.C.) has its center in a Tamil-speaking 
area some 120 miles west of Madras. The Nagercoil District Con- 
ference (N.D.C.) is situated in the extreme south and likewise 
uses the Tamil language, half of its territory being in British India 
and half in the native state of Travancore. The Trivandrum Dis- 
trict Conference (T.D.C.) is a bit farther up the west coast, in 
central and north Travancore, and its people speak Malayalam. 
Our mission work in India was begun by Theodor Naether in 
1895 in Krishnagiri, which is within the area of the present A. D.C. 
Work was started in the present N.D.C. in 1907, and in the 
T.D.C. in 1912. Though each of these districts had from time 
to time to arrange for the religious training of workers in its midst, 
Nagercoil was from the first the center chosen for interconference 
co-operation in this important activity. 

_ In 1914, about two years after our mission had spread to 
Trivandrum, we find a dozen Malayali boys studying among the 
fifty-odd students in the Nagercoil “Institute,” from which the 
future teachers, catechists, evangelists, and pastors of our mission 
were to come. 

The first General Conference of our missionaries, held in 1912, 
— favorably discussed the possibility of the A. D.C. (then called the 
“Northern District Conference”) sending young men down to 
Nagercoil to take part in the religious training being given to 
workers there. In 1917 two A.D.C. native workers are telling 
a missionary from that field about the new zeal with which they 
have been inspired by studying with nine Travancore fellow workers 
in the Nagercoil Catechists Institute. G. Huebener, R. W. Goerss, 
and G. Jesudason (not yet ordained then) were teaching them 
Catechetics, Mark, Isagogics, Tamil, English, and Singing, 32 pe- 
tiods a week. The A. D.C. minutes for 1921 say that H. Hamann 
(now president of the Australia seminary) is to read a short paper 
before General Conference on the establishment of a seminary for 
teacher-catechists and pastors. That same year, G. Jesudason was 
ordained as the first Indian pastor in the M.E.L.I.M. (Missouri 
Evangelical Lutheran India Mission) . 


: - 
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The twelfth General Conference, in November, 1922, resolved 
to open a practical pastoral seminary course in Nuwereoil the fol- 
lowing year. It was to be a two-year course for students with 
catechist experience, but the ultimate aim was a three-year preach- 
ers’ course with a term of “vicarage” between the second and the 
third year. (Pastors, after their ordination, were to submit to an 
annual examination for fifteen years or until they reached the age 
of 45.) The faculty elected consisted of Theo. Gutknecht, Paul 
Heckel, E. A. Noffke, and N. Samuel. The last-named was an 
Indian pastor who had severed his connections with the Leipzig 
Mission when the German missionaries were repatriated after World 
War I and the Church of Sweden took over control. The Seminary 
finally opened in 1924, with Theodore Gutknecht, A. J. Lutz, and 
R. W. Goerss as faculty. All of them were of the N. D. C., as were 
also six of the seven students. The seventh was from the S. I. 
Babs Grand) thusealso\ tromethe IN. D.C. field: -(S.1.E. L.C. 
means the South India Evangelical Lutheran Church and was the 
name adopted by a group of congregations from Madras to Madura 
which broke away from the Leipzig Mission as did Pastor Samuel — 
mentioned above — and asked, successfully, to be served by our 
mission.) ; 

For the first dneteert years all the seminary instructors were 
from the N.D.C. (Th. Gutknecht, A. J. Lutz, R. W. Goerss, 
R. H. Brauer, B. T. Strasen, E. H. Meinzen, G. C. Schroeder). 
The much-discussed goal of a General Conference faculty, that is, 
one representative of all three districts, was finally achieved when 
H. E. Miller of the A. D.C. was added i in 1937 and R. M. Zorn 
of the T.D.C. in 1938. : 

In 1924, the same year in which the seminary was opened in 
Nagercoil, the A.D.C. started a “training school for Gospel 
workers” in Ambur under J. Harms, L. Boriack, and F. Blaess. The 
curriculum almost looks as if this institution were to be a rival of 
the Nagercoil seminary: Dogmatics, Evangelistics and Pastorale, 
Catechism and Catechetics, Church History, Isagogics and Bible 
Reading, Old Testament and New Testament Exegesis, Symbolics, 
Liturgics, and Church Year. However, it was not meant to 
duplicate or to parallel the Nagercoil training, for among the class 
which entered the Nagercoil seminary the next year, 1925, were 
students from the A. D.C. who had just completed the one-year 
course in Ambur. 

The thirteenth General Conference, in December, 1923, set 
the following curriculum for the seminary: Dogmatics, Symbolics, 
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Isagogics, Old Testament and New Testament Exegesis, Pastoral 
Theology, Catechetics (including Homiletics), Philosophy, Her- 
meneutics, Liturgics, Singing, Church History, Encyclopedia, and 
Selected Readings from Luther. Qualifications for admission: 
Candidates were to be preferably between the ages of 25 and 30, 
though they might vary three years either way; they must at least 
have passed the seventh class, must have been communicant mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church at least two years, must have been 
serving as teacher-catechists or teachers or catechists in our mission 
at least one year, and must be men of good repute. Ordination 
was not to take place before completion of at least one year of 
service after finishing the seminary course. 

The course was intended to last three years, but this was 
changed to four years by the time the seminary opened. The first 
‘class, which entered in 1924, was graduated in 1928; but thereafter 
there was to be a term of vicarage between the second and the third 
year. Some of the “vicars” did not prove very satisfactory and 
were never sent back to complete the course. In 1934, the seminary 
was divided into two complete units, a catechists’ seminary of two 
years and a pastors’ seminary of two years. This plan was to do 
away with the disgrace of a “perpetual vicarage” in the case of 
men who did not measure up to original expectations, and it was 
likewise intended to arrange the curriculum. into two separate units, 
so that also such men could be chosen and sent to Nagercoil for 
training who were from the start not intended to be recommended 
for the ordained ministry but who could be expected to do better 
catechist work after a two-year theological course complete in itself 
and not just one half of a pastor’s course. 


The Pastors’ Seminary 


Fifty- four students have completed what we can now call the 
pastors’ seminary: 
7 in 1928 2 in 1936 9 in 1944 
14 in 1934 6 in 1943 16 in 1946 


Of the 54 graduates 33 have been ordained: 
4 of 7 in the 1928 class 
7 of 14 in the 1934 class 
1 of 2 in the 1936 class 
5 of 6 in the 1943 class 
7 of 9 in the 1944 class 
9 of 16 in the 1946 class 
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Of the remaining 21 graduates 
6 are serving as evangelists, 
1 is serving as a catechist, 
3 have fallen asleep in the Lord, 
1 had to resign because of ill pete 
10 are c.r. ms, 


who are in active service and may Bee dainediasicoen as permanent 
calls are extended by congregations or conferences and accepted. 
(It is most likely that several et have been ordained before these 
lines appear in print.) 
Of our 35 Indian pastors (12 in A.D.C., 12 in N.D.C, 
aT te ed BS GA) 
1, Rev. G. Jesudason, was ordained in 1921, before our sem- 
inary was started; 
2, Rev. A. C. Swamidas and Rev. I. Swamidason, were or- 
dained upon graduation in 1928; 
1, Rev. M. Paulos, was ordained in 1932, after having finished 
only two years in the seminary (1927—1929) ; 
Sittin ASDC. 10'in"N. D.C, 10.in T.D.C.) have 
been ordained since 1937. 


The age of students at graduation has ranged from 28 to 50. 
It is noteworthy that the four youngest graduates were members of 
the first class, 1924—1928; one was 28, and three were 31. 
Various castes have been represented among the graduates of 
our pastors’ seminary as follows: 
27 of the Sambavar (Pariah, Panchama, Adi-Dravida) caste 
6 of 7 in the 1928 class 
6 of 14 in the 1934 class 
1 of 2 in the 1936 class 
5 of 6 in the 1943 class 
1 of 9 in the 1944 class 
8 of 16 in the 1946 class 


13 of the Nadar caste 
3 of 14 in the 1934 class 
5 of 9 in the 1944 class 
5 of 16 in the 1946 class 
6 of the Vellala caste 
1 of 7 in the 1928 class 
2 of 14 in the 1934 class. 
1 of 9 in the 1944 class 
2 of 16 in the 1946 class 
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4 of the Eazhava (Irava) cuete | we 


‘1 of 14 in the 1934 class 

1 of 6 in the 1943 class 
1 of 9 in the 1944 class . 
1 of 16 in the 1946 class 


1 of the Kallar caste (1934 class) 
1 of the Naicker caste (1934 class) 


-1 of the Sowrasta Chettiar caste (1936 class) 


1 of the Puleya caste (1944 class) 


As to secular educational qualifications, until the last class, in 


1946, there was not one high school graduate, though two of the | 
1934 class had studied in the sixth form (equivalent to our senior 
high). Of the 16 in the 1946 class, 5 were high school graduates. 


Of these, one had had two years of college and four had completed 


teachers’ training in addition to high school. 


19 of the graduates came from the N.D.C. Of these, 
2 are now pastors in the A.D.C.; 
I. isa -pastoran. the O21) Bile, field: 
9 are pastors in the N. D.C; . 
1 is a c.r.m. working in the N.D.C.; 
3 are evangelists in the N.D.C.; 
1 is a catechist in the N. D.C.; 
2 died while evangelists in the N. D.C. 
4 of the graduates came from the S.I.E.L.C. Of these, 
1 is a pastor in the A.D.C. 
2 are evangelists in the A. D.C. 
1 is a pastor in the N.D.C. 
9 of the graduates came from the A.D.C. Of these, 
9 are pastors in the A. D.C. 
22 of the graduates came from the T.D.C. Of these, 
10 are pastors in the T.D.C. © 
10 are cr. 7mZs im the 5G. 
1 died while an evangelist in the T. D.C. 
1 resigned because of ill health while an evangelist 


in thes 4lzG; 
Of the 54 graduates 28 came to us cae from Hinduism, being 


baptized in our mission: 


6 of 7 in the 1928 class 
5 of 14 in the 1934 class 
1 of 2 in the 1936 class 
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6 of 6 in the 1943 class 
5 of 9 in the 1944 class 
| 5 of 16 in the 1946 class 
4 of the graduates were originally Lutherans of the S.I.E.L.C.: 
1 of 7 in the 1928 class 
2 of 14 in the 1934 class 
1 of 2 in the 1936 class’ 
11 of the graduates originally belonged to the London Mission: 
4 of 14 in the 1934 class. (Of these one had also been 
with the Salvation Army, another with the Russellites, 
before joining us.) 
3 of 9 in the 1944 class 
4 of 16 in the 1946 class 
6 of the graduates originally belonged to the Roman Catholic 
Church (all but one of them being from Vadakangulam) : 
2 of 14 in the 1934 class 
1 of 9 in the 1944 class 
3 of 16 in the 1946 class 

2 of the graduates originally belonged to the National Mission 
Society’s WVadaseri (Nagercoil) congregation, which, while in- 
dependent, had called us to start work in Travancore, in 1907: 

1 of 14 in the 1934 class 
1 of 16 in the 1946 class | 

1 of the graduates (1 of 16 in the 1946 class) originally be- 
longed to the Plymouth Brethren, or Faith Mission, in Kollegal. 

2 of the graduates (2 of 16 in the 1946 class) were second- 
generation Missouri Lutherans. 

While the first class of 7 students was instructed straight 
through four years, from 1924 to 1928, a new class of 6 was en- 
rolled in 1925. One of them left after a few days. Upon com- 
pleting two years of study, the remaining 5 were sent out as vicars 
in 1927. Of the 5 who completed those two years (1925—1927), 
2 were from the A.D.C., 1 from the S.I.E.L. C, and 2 from 
the N. D.C. eataleamulanys 

In 1927 a new class of 17 was taken in for two years. They 
were sent out as vicats in 1929, together with a student from the 
S.I.E.L.C. field, who had joined the class seven months late, 
i.e. in January, 1928. Of these 18, 6 were from the T.D.C., 
4 from the A.D.C., 4 from the N.D.C., 4 from the S.I. 
E.L.C. field. . 

Thus the seminaty class of 1924—1928 studied together with 
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a new class for two years, from 1925 to 1927, and with another 
new class for one year, 1927—1928. Considerable combination of 
classes was possible. 

- In 1932, 3 of the 5 vicars who had been sent out from the 
seminary in 1927 and all of the 18 who were sent out in 1929 were 
still “vicaring.” In May of 1932, the seminary was opened again 
to complete the training of 14 of these 21. To this class were 
sent 4 of the 6 vicars then working in the A.D.C., 5 of the 9 in 
the N.D.C., and 5 of the 6 in the T.D.C. These 14 included 
all 3 of the 5 who had studied in the seminary in 1925—1927 and 
were still in the work. 

In 1934 two more of the vicars who had been sent out from — 
the seminary in 1929 were called in for bec they 
were graduated in 1936. 
Sometimes several of the vicars did not develop in their work 
as expected, and the respective missionary conferences did not deem 
it wise to send them back to the seminary at the same time with 
their classmates (some not at all) for the final two years. Some- 
times, on the other hand, it happened that one or the other vicar 
could not be spared from his particular post when his classmates 
returned to the seminary. Thus vicars of the same class often did 
not return together, and a finishing class at the seminary was com- 
posed of students who had not gone through the same course to- . 
gether. In the meantime, an old class and a new class studying 
at the seminary in the same year would often be combined in a 
number of subjects in order to save faculty manpower, which was 
needed also for district village work, conference committee 
work, etc. There was no fixed syllabus over a period of years to 
guarantee that the same ground would be covered from class to 
class. Therefore, the choice frequently had to be made between 
having some students miss out on certain portions originally in- 
tended for them and, on the other hand, having some students 
repeat portions which they had already covered. Furthermore, 
some vicars were never returned to the seminary for the final two 
years but were kept on as Gospel workers, nevertheless. What 
they had received in the seminary had not been calculated as a 
well-rounded and complete course to fit them for better catechist 
work; rather, it was approximately one half of a full pastor’s 
training. In other words, they were not fully equipped as catechists 
by their seminary training, but were half prepared as pastors. In 
Isagogics, for instance, they may have had a thorough instruction 
_in the Old Testament for two years and nothing at all in the New 
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Testament, which would have been taken up had they returned 
for the final two years. It was to solve such problems as these that 
it was decided in 1934 to break up the four-year unit and to have 
two separate courses, a two-year catechists’ seminary course, to 
prepare for advanced catechist work, and a two-year pastors’ sem- 
inary course. 
The Catechists’ Seminary 

The first so-called catechists’ seminary class, 1934—1936, con- 
sisted of 19 students, and they combined in a number of classes 
with the two vicars who had returned to the pastors’ seminary for 
those two years. Naturally, such combination was to be progressively 
eliminated. Of the 19, 10 have up to the present been sent to the 
pastors’ seminary: 

A.D.C.—1 in the class of 1941—43 

N. D. C.—1 in the class of 1941—43; 1 in 1944—46 

T.D.C.—2 in the class of 1941—43; 4 in 1942—44; > 

1 in 1944—46 


The 1936—1938 catechists’ seminary class was composed of 
Pestadentse( t21).C. 10; N.D.C, 4; A.D.C.,: 3),,.the three 
from the A.D.C. being the only bachelors. Nine of them have 
since been sent to the pastors’ seminary: as 

A.D. C.—2 in the class of 1944—46 | 

N.D.C.—1 in the class of 1942—44; 2 in 1944—46 

T.D.C.—2 in the class of 1941—43; 2 in 1942—44 


The 1938—1940 catechists’ seminary class again consisted of 
Pestgems | 1D... 11) ND) C5; A.D, C, 1). One T..D.C. 
student was taken away by death during the course, and two other 
T.D.C. students were discontinued after one year because it had 
become evident that they were not able to keep up with the rest 
of the class. Of the 14 who finished in 1940, seven have since 
gone through the pastors’ seminary: 

_ A.D.C.—1 in the class of 1944—46 
N. D. C.—1 in the class of 1942—44; 1 in 1944—46 
T. D.C. —2 in the class of 1942—44; 2 in 1944—46 


The 1940—1942 catechists’ seminary class consisted of 19 stu- 
ieee ei 0200, 1D, C,,7;- A.D. C, 2)... In the: year 
1941—42, they were combined in a’ few subjects with the pastors’ 
seminary class which entered in 1941. Seven of the 19 studied in 
the pastors’ seminary class later, i.e. 1944—1946 (A.D.C., 2; 
elieas2ivy Is 1D C33). | 
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A class of 17 was enrolled in the catechists’ seminary in — 
1943—1945 (T.D.C., 12; N.D.C., 5). It was found possible 
to combine them in just a few subjects with the 1942—1944 pas- 
tors’ seminary class. Naturally, the possibility of such combination 
of classes is very limited now that students are coming to the 
pastors’ seminary who studied in the catechists’ seminary after the 
curricula of the two were divided. It is quite natural, too, that 
a subject in the pastors’ seminary should be given on a higher 
level than the same subject in the catechists’ seminary. 

A class of 19 was enrolled for one year only in 1945—1946 
(T. D.C. 132 N.D.G,.4; A. DVG,, 2). -OnevoritneeL, ae 
students dropped out in the course of the year to enter govern- 
ment employ. 

To summarize: While 54 students have graduated from the 
pastors’ seminary since its inception in 1924, 127 students have 
graduated from the catechists’ seminary, if we may include in this 
category also those who completed the first two years of the sem- 
inary course before its division into two units in 1934 and also the 
18 students who finished only one year in 1945—46. The 127 may 
be tabulated thus: 


5 in 1925—27 —T.D.C., —; N.D.C., 3; A.D.C., 2. ( 6 started) 

18 in 1927—29— T.D.C., 6; N.D.C., 8; A.D.C., 4. (17 started) 
19 in 1934—36 — T.D.C,, 11; N. D.C. 6; A.D.C., 2. 
17 in. 1936—38 — 'T..D, G, 10; NV DC, 4.9. 

14 in 1938—40 —T.D.C., 8; N.D.C., 5; A.D.C., 1. (17 started) 
19 in. 1940—42,—— TD: G,, 10; N-D, G7. AcbDeee 
17 in 1943—45 — T.D.C., 12; N.D.C., 5; A.D.C., —. 

18 in 1945—46 — T.D.C., 12; N.D.C., 4; A.D.C., 2. (19 started) 
127 69 42 16 


The History of American Lutheran Missions in Asia, 
Africa, and Oceania Since World War I 


By the REV. ORVILLE A. BUNTROCK, A.B., B.D. . 
VI. The Church of the Lutheran Brethren of America in China 


The Lutheran Brethren Synod was organized in 1900, and 
in its first meeting it sounded a clear missionary note. In 1902 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Kilen sailed for China. After a year of intense 
language study at one of the Swedish Covenant stations, they 
located in a thickly settled district on both sides of the border line 
between Honan and Hupeh provinces in Central China. Tsaoyang, 
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the hub of their activities, and the several smaller cities about it 
had a total population of about a million and a half. The pioneer 
missionary, Rev. Kilen, passed away in 1913. His wife faithfully 
has continued her mission activities until this present date. She 
has been in this country since 1940 on a prolonged furlough. In 
1924 she was captured by bandits and suffered untold hardships 
at their hands for three weeks, until she was finally released. Mis- 
sionary Bernhard Hoff was killed during the raid of the bandits, 
and his wife was wounded." 

By 1926 the mission had three main stations, twenty out- 
stations, a total of five hundred converts, and about 600 children 
in the mission schools. The number of missionaries on the field 
and on furlough was fourteen, and the annual budget was $15,000. 
At this time the Lutheran Brethren had a total membership of 
1,400 in twenty-seven States.” 

In March, 1927, an intense Communistic propaganda program 
emanated from Central China. Because of the increased waves of 
hatred of the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the foreigners the mis- 
sionaries were advised by the American consul to vacate to the 
coastal cities. The native teachers were left in charge of the 
schools on the fields. The evangelists and Bible women were paid 
several months in advance so that they would continue the evan- 
gelistic work. Persecution broke out against the Christians at 
various places, and many of the nominal Christians joined the Com- 
munists. Only the missionaries due for a furlough left China. 
The Rev. M. H. Valderhaug and family, the Rev. and Mrs. Finn 
Larson, and Miss Karoline Oudal remained in China, going either 
to Kikung or Shanghai. In the fall M. H. Valderhaug, leaving 
his family in Shanghai, returned to his field. The Larsons returned 
to Tungpeh and started a small orphanage. Miss Oudal continued 
alone in Pingshih. Early in September, 1930, all the missionaries 
returned to the field. In Honan they found that the mission station 
had suffered some damage, and in Tsaoyang the soldiers were oc- 
cupying the mission premises. This marked the beginning of the 
period of occupation that lasted until January, 1933." 


1 George Drach, Our Church Abroad, p.247. For a complete account of 
Mrs. Kilen’s capture consult her book, My Experience with the Bandits, Ugebald 
Publishing Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 1944. 

2 Op. cit., pp. 247—248. In 1919 the 892 members of the Lutheran Brethren 
Church contributed $12,000 for their foreign mission work, an average of $12.33. 
Lutheran World Almanac, 1921, p. 192. 

8 Juline R. Kilen, Forty Years in China, pp. 78—84. 
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Concerning educational work, Mrs. Juline R. Kilen, pionees 
missionary, writes: 


From the beginning of the mission in China Pes stress and effort 
was put on school work among boys and girls, due -to illiteracy among 
people. In the Tsaoyang and Tungpeh districts, small private schools, 
as well as government schools for boys had been established, but none 
for girls. Our first girls’ school was opened in Tsaoyang in 1905 with 
17 pupils and a Chinese woman as teacher. Her knowledge of Chinese 
was very limited, but it was the best we could get at the time.* 


This school was supported by private gifts from friends in 
America. This school grew to number about 150 pupils, 50 being 
boarding girls and 100 day school pupils. Two Chinese teachers 
and part-time teachers were on the faculty besides the missionaries 
in charge. They joined the Central China Christian Association, 
-and all the examination questions were sent from Hankow. Schools 
were also opened at the outstations and the other main stations.” 

Since the upheaval in 1927, when schools had to be closed and 
many teachers and students favored the Communists, very few 
schools were re-opened, and in their stead stress has been laid on 
evangelistic work, reading courses, Bible courses, and Bible schools.° 

We quote Mrs. Juline Kilen on the founding of the Bible 
schools: 


A great need was keenly felt for more and better-equipped workers. 
At the annual conference at Kikung Mountain in 1936 it was decided that a 
Bible school be started in the fall at Tsaoyang and that it be made a 
permanent institution. Mrs. J. Kilen, Rev. E. A. Aandahl, Sr., and two 
Chinese teachers were on the pothor staff. A three-year course with 
six months a year was the plan. .New students could be enrolled every 
year. The following subjects were offered: Bible History, Church History, 
Mission History (especially Mission History of China), Christian Doctrine, 
Bible Analysis, Bible Characters, Personal Work, Chinese Reading and 
Writing, Music and Singing. 

The enrollment the first year was fourteen and the second year 
twenty. Regardless of the war and military crisis the school continued until 
spring of 1939, when bombings became too violent and dangerous. There 
were but six weeks left before a few of the first class could have graduated. 
Hopes are being entertained that the school work may be resumed as soon 
as the war is over and peace has been restored. 

Seven of the students have been in active service as assistants in 
evangelistic work and as Bible women. Several of the students are in 
government service. 

Although many, especially of the women, did not have much book 
knowledge, they had experienced the saving grace of God and are serving 
the Lord in bringing the Gospel to their sisters in homes in the villages, 

4 Kilen, op. cit., pp. 71—72. 

PEO Aucune 8 Loc. cit. 


» 
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hamlets, and cities. One encouraging aspect was that some of the students 
were second- and third-generation Christians. How important that they 
keep the Word of God in their hearts “Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet 
and a light unto my path”! 


On July 7, 1937, war broke out between China and Japan. 
In October of the same year the Japanese invaded Hankow, Hupeh, 
and from then on the Lutheran Brethren realized with increasing 
concern the grave danger of remaining at their stations. Repeated 
requests were sent by the American consul to all American citizens 
in Central China to evacuate. Many missionaries whose furloughs 
were due left for their respective homelands; some of the others 
sought temporary shelter at safer coastal ports.’ 

The unsettled conditions in China not only continued but 
spread farther west. The State Department did not consider it a 
safe place to reside and therefore passports were refused the 

Rev. Aandahl, Jr., and family and Miss Annie Holm when they 
were requested. The Rev. and Mrs. Orvin Thompson and 
Miss Irene Qualm, new missionaries, were also refused passports. 
In March, 1941, the Rev. Aandahl was granted a passport on the 
condition that he remain out of Japanese occupied territory. This 
promise made it necessary for him to travel through China’s “back 
door” —the Burma road. On April 15, 1941, Aandahl left his 
wife and children. Rangoon was reached in six weeks. From here 
he drove a truck containing three tons of Bibles and Scripture 
portions into China for the American Bible Society, arriving in 
Tangho, Honan, on September 5, 1941.° 

Miss Karoline Oudal, being a Norwegian citizen, left on 
May 3, 1941. She arrived safely in Shanghai after an uneventful 
journey, but since the Japanese controlled both land and water 
routes, she did not succeed in getting a pass to proceed inland until 
Nov. 5, 1941.° 


Mrs. Kilen concludes: 


The year 1942 has been a peaceful year as far as bombings are 
concerned. The work has been carried on successfully with meetings, 
special classes, and itinerary work throughout the whole field. God’s work 
goes forward in spite of conflict and difficulties. Churches have been’ 
organized on the field in Honan and Hupeh. Elders, deacons and 
deaconesses have been chosen at each place. Thus more responsibility is 
laid on the native Christians all over the field. 

However, the work has been greatly hampered because of the constant 
rise in the cost of living. Perhaps never in the history of our work in 


T Op. cit., pp. 131—132. 
8 Op. cit., pp. 151—152. 9 Ibid., p. 152. 
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China has the work been confronted with so severe a test. Many of the 
evangelists had to seek employment elsewhere because the mission could 
not raise their salary rapidly enough to cope with the rising prices. The 
missionaries too have suffered with the Chinese. With the continuous 
rise in prices they have found it impossible to purchase anything but the 
bare necessities for keeping body and soul together. 

Since most of the native workers are no longer in the employ of the 
mission, greater and heavier burdens fall upon the shoulders of the for- 
eigners. However, many Christians give valuable assistance during the 
meetings in their local churches. 

Although the workers on the field at present are few and conditions 
extremely difficult, still there is no reason for becoming discouraged, nor 
should we be prompted to pull in our oars. It is time to “pray men and 
women into the service of God” in China, where thousands are eagerly 
waiting for the Gospel message of salvation through the precious Blood — 
of Christ. 

“The gates of hell shall not prevail against the Church of Christ, 
because God is on her side.” 1° ; 


LUTHERAN BRETHREN MISSIONARIES TO CHINA 
FROM 1902—1942 


Rev. Reinholt Kilen, 1902; died in China 1913. Mrs. Juline 
R. Kilen, 1902; home on furlough 1940. Miss Ida Walen, 1905; 
married, resigned 1912. Rev. and Mrs. Didrick Kilen, 1906; 
resigned 1912. Mrs. Marie Harstad Werdahl, 1906; serving in 
China. Mrs. Caroline Rasmussen Larson, 1906; joined an inde- 
pendent mission 1931. Rev. and Mrs. H. S. Fauske, 1909; resigned 
1920. Rev. George Holm, 1909; resigned 1913. Rev. E. A. 
Aandahl, Sr., 1910; serving in China. Mrs. Anna Aandahl, 
1910; died in China 1920. Mrs. Ida Sather Aandahl, 1913; serving 
in China. Rev. M. J. Werdel, 1910; serving in China. Rev. and 
Mrs. P. Valder, 1915; home on furlough. Rev. Finn Larson, 1915; 
joined an independent mission 1931. Rev. Martin Valderhaug, 
1915; on furlough in Norway 1937. Miss Karoline Oudal, 1917; 
serving in China. Miss Gunda Hoff, 1918; resigned 1927: 
Mrs. Hannah Boren Hoff, 1920; resigned 1927. Rev. Bernhard 
Hoff, 1922; killed by bandits 1924. Miss Annie Holm, 1925; 
home on furlough 1935. Mrs. Gudrun Sagen Valderhaug, 1925; 
on furlough in Norway 1931. Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Nyhus, 1929; 
home on furlough 1941. Rev. Elliot Aandahl, Jr., 1933; serving 
in China. Mrs. Elliot Aandahl, 1933; home on furlough 1939. 
Miss Mildred Werdal, 1937; serving in China. 

Some of the prominent evangelists are: Hsy Fuh Tze; Liu Iu 


San; Ch’eng Ma Ko; Kuo Wen Tsai; and Ku Shao Peh.” 


10 Op. cit., pp. 153—154. 11 Op. cit., p. 155. 12 Op. cit., pp. 124—129. 
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MAIN STATIONS *® 
Tsaoyang, Hupeh 
Chuchiawan, Hupeh (now worked as an outstation). 
Pingshih, Honan 
. Tungpeh, Honan 
5. Tangho, Honan 


a WN 


Stations worked from Tsaoyang: Wuchiaten, Chuchiawan, 
Lutukai, Taipingchen, Longshingze, Niuchen, Tsaiyangpu, Liang- 
chiachi, Kengchiachi, P’ing Ling Tien, Hsioa Pan Chiao, Sung 
Chia Chi, Wu Chia Chi, Hsin Chi, Tze Shan, Hwai Shu Kang, 
Ysokang, Tsao Tien, Chienkan, Yang Tang, Pehlucia San Ho 
Tien, Chi Fang Kang, Ch’ichiagih. Also a number of smaller 
villages are visited. 

Stations worked from Pingshih: Machangfu, Changposi’tien, 
Hsincheng, Anp’eng, Chinglo, W/uchiachaiai, Suangchochen. 
A number of smaller places are also visited. 

Tungpeh Outstations: Wucheng, Kumiao, Taho, Uehotien, 
and other villages. 

Tangho Outstations: Chi Yueh, Pieh Tien, and smaller villages. 

Approximately one thousand have been received into the 


Church by Baptism these forty years in China. 


A Reply to ““That Log Cabin in Perry County’’* 


The January issue of the Concordia Historical Institute 
Quarterly contains an eight-page article, entitled “That Log Cabin 
in Perry County,” which purports to show that the structure being 
preserved at Altenburg, Mo., is not the original college of the 
Missouri Synod but a private building that was used as a college 
for a period of about six years. 

At the invitation of the St. Louis Lutheran, the Lutheran 
Historical Society of Perry County has prepared a reply, which 
is herewith published, in the belief that many of the readers, 
who have become aware of the controversy, will be glad to read 
what the other side has to say. 

It was not our intention to reply to the article in the Con- 
cordia Historical Institute Quarterly, But from various parts 


13 Kilen, op.cit., p. 156. 


* Reprinted from the St. Louis Lutheran by permission of the Rev. A. Vogel 
of Altenburg, Mo. The October Quarterty, God willing, will bring a reply 
to this article by Dr. Karl Kretzmann. 
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of Synod we have been urged to present our side of the contro- 
versy. So we will give our reasons why we still believe and contend 
that the log cabin at Altenburg is the original college of our Synod. 

The article in the Quarterly states: “The log cabin erected 
in Dresden and used as a college from December, 1839, until 
some time in 1840 or 1841, was never moved from Dresden to 
Altenburg, but was later soe as a dwelling and dismantled 
about 1868.” 

; ; First ‘Testimony 

The article seeks to substantiate this claim, in part at least, 
by the testimony of people who admittedly date their recollections 
to a time of their life when they were five or six years of age. 
It will be admitted how unreliable such testimony is; it certainly 
cannot be used to establish historical facts. 

To offset this testimony, we have in our files three sworn 
statements, which we now feel compelled to adduce here, at least 
in part. We add that these statements were given by men whose 
integrity, honesty, and veracity no one who knows them would - 
question. There is first the testimony of M. Schmidt, of Alten- 
burg, Mo., who is 83 years old. He says: 


Souvenir ieee 


«, the undersigned, . . . herewith declare that I distinctly 
remember our grandmother fardaredly telling us how grandfather 
spoke of helping to move the first log cabin college of the Missouri 
Synod from the first to the second location; how they dismantled 
‘the building and marked the logs with numerals in order to 
enable them to replace the logs exactly as they had been before; 
that they moved the logs to the second location and there re- 
assembled them, so that the present log cabin college shown at 
Altenburg, Mo., is and must be the same building which our 
forefathers erected in 1839, as some of the above-mentioned 
numerals, although weatherbeaten, are still visible today.” 

That most of these numerals can no longer be seen is ex- 
plained by the fact that, as they had been cut in the very ends 
of the logs, most of them have been chopped away by souvenir 


hunters. 
- Grandfather Helped — 


Next is the testimony of the Rev. A. C. Wunderlich, retired 
pastor, now living at Altenburg, whose father had come over 
with the Saxons as a young man. In a sworn statement he declares: 
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“Being interested in history, and especially in the early history 
of the Missouri Synod, I interrogated my father at various times 
on the early beginning of our Church here and especially on the 
first college built at Altenburg by the early Saxons. He informed 
me that he, as a boy, helped at the construction of the first 
college in Dresden. But on account of Rev. Loeber’s physical 
condition it was taken down, marking all the logs with numerals 
in order to fit them together again at the new location.” 

These numerals are visible on the logs of the present college 
at Altenburg and furnish absolute proof that this is the only and 
original college built by the Saxons at Altenburg. 


Saw It Moved 


In Der Lutheraner, 1939, No. 4, the sainted Dr. Theodore 
Buenger, for many years president of Concordia College, St. Paul, 
_ Minn., described the moving of the Dresden log cabin to its 
second location in Altenburg and adds, by way of giving the source 
of his information, “as my uncle, Dr. Ernst Buenger of Altenburg 
repeatedly told me, who later bought the Loeber property.” 
Dr. Ernst Buenger had immigrated with the Saxons as a medical 
doctor and lived where he could see the men move the logs. 
This testimony stands. What Dr. Buenger states is authentic 
history, not tradition. The Dresden cabin was moved. 


Upon a Couch 


The article in the Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly 
quotes from a letter by the Rev. G. H. Loeber, who wrote to his 
brother in Germany that his health was good. The Quarterly 
argues from this that Rev. Loeber’s poor health could not have 
been a reason for moving the college to a location nearer his home. 


The fact that Rev. Loeber was comparatively well at the 
time he wrote to his brother does not indicate that his health in 
general was not poor, as we contend. The late Rev. H. Wunder 
of Chicago, one of the first two college students, repeatedly’ told 
how Pastor Loeber on a Monday morning would instruct them 
while reclining upon a couch because of a severe nervous headache 
induced by his Sunday work. (See Lutheraner, 1939, page 52.) 
This proves our contention that the cabin was moved in order to 
bring it within the vicinity of Rev. Loebet’s residence. Rev. Loeber 
died at the age of 52, following a lingering illness. 
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Contrary Testimony 

The article in the Quarterly further concludes “that the log 
cabin now in Altenburg, originally the cabin of Miss Christiane 
Loeber, was repaired in the summer of 1843 to be used by Rector 
Goenner as a dwelling and as a college from September, 1843, to 
December, 1849, for a period of more than six years.” This is 
merely opinion, and the writer in the Quarterly seems to feel the 
weakness of this conclusion by commenting, “The cabin is evidently 
the one which is now in Altenburg.” Proof is lacking. _ 

As for the Quarterly’s contention that the “log cabin erected 
in 1938 by the Concordia Historical Institute on the campus of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, is a substantially correct replica 
of the original log cabin erected in 1839 at Dresden, Perry County, 
Missouri,” we have the contrary testimony of Mr. Theodore 
Kramer, an aged, highly respected member of the congregation 
at Frohna, Mo., and the father of three pastors and teachers active _ 
in the Missouri Synod today. Mr. Kramer states that years ago, 
as he visited his grandfather, Mr. Bergt, who had immigrated 
with the Saxons at the age of eighteen, he was looking at a 
picture of the log cabin college in the Kinderblatt, which depicted 
the structure as having a window in the front wall and a door 
in the side wall. “Did the first college really look like this?” 
Mr. Kramer had asked. “Nonsense!” his grandfather had replied. 
“I don’t see where they got that picture. The college never 
looked like that. Whoever drew that picture evidently never 
saw the college.” 

The fact that the first college was erected by Candidates 
Brohm and Fuerbringer has never been disputed. Candidate 
Buenger dug the well to insure good drinking water for teachers 
and students. Naturally, these men were not skilled in that kind 
of work. The present cabin plainly shows this lack of craftsman- 
ship as compared to other cabins built at that time by the farmers. 
This fact may not impress some, but it does mean much to one 
who is familiar with such matters. 

Therefore we maintain, and always will maintain, that the 
log cabin college at Altenburg, Mo., is the original and only 
college of its kind ever built by the Saxon fathers, as nothing 
has been written so far to convince us of the contrary. 


Tue Executive Boarp oF THE LUTHERAN Hisroricat Society 
oF Perry County. By A. V. 
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Book Review . 


My Church. A history of the Missouri Synod for Young People. By 
H. A. O. Keinath. [Illustrated by Frank C. Foster. Concordia © 
Publishing House, 138 pages, $1.50. 


This is one of the publications of Synod’s Centennial Committee, 
designed to create interest in the history of our Church in the home and 
school. It is well adapted for that purpose. Though nothing new is 
added historically, what was known is presented in a manner to make 
it fascinating, especially also through the three-color illustrations, maps, 
and graphs. “Mr. J. Winter’ (p.18) is better known as ‘Ferdinand 
Winter.”’ “The Altenburg College’ (p. 59) was never located in Altenburg, 
but in Dresden, Perry Co., Mo. The Le college now in Altenburg 
is another building. K. K. 

& 
How the Missouri Synod was Born. By W. G. Polack. Published by the 
Walther League, 875 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 50 cents each. 
Order from Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


This pamphlet is an outstanding contribution to the Centennial 
literature now appearing within the Missouri Synod. It does not only trace 
the various streams, larger and smaller, which finally formed the river of 
the Missouri Synod. It also shows what contributions these streams made 
to the character of the organization. Without the vision of Loehe, who 
urged his emissaries and their friends to get together with the Saxons in 
Missouri, the Missouri Synod would never have been organized; and without 
the part which Walther and his Saxon associates (including the laymen) 
played in the formulation of the synodical constitution, especially their 
insistence on the sovereignty of the congregation and their emphasis on the 
democratic principles which should govern a free church in a free state, 
the document would not have become what it was. We also learn why 
the new synod did not include in its activities all the work which properly 
belongs to a Christian congregation, such as Christian charities, systematized 


young people’s work, etc. KK; 
Accessions 
(Continued from January, 1947) 
y. “Beicht- und Communion-Buch . . . M. Johann Carl Koken . . . Hildes- 
heim, im Verlage des Altstaedter Waisenhauses 1755.” 
z. “D. Aegidii Hunnii . . . Stattlicher Tractat von . . . Schrifft . . . 1696.” 


aa. “Secundum Lucam, duodecim priora Capita, Homiliae Centum & decem. 
Autore Ioanne Brentio . . . Ex Officina Petri Brubachij. Anno M.D.XXXVIII.” 

From Miss Epiru J. Bacxus: Lutheraner, Vols. 1—8, 11, 12, 16—39; Arndt’s 
Wahres Christentum, 1721; Altenburger Bibel, A.T.; Luther, St.Louis Ed., 
Vols. I, VI; Salig, Historie der Augb. Confession, Halle, 1733. 

From Dr. Ap. HaentzscHet: Letters of Chr. Heinrich Loeber, 1833; 
Adolph Zahn, 1835, Program of concert, 1868. 

From Dr. L. Fuersrincer: Letter of Dr. Walther to Tim. Stiemke, 1879; 
Histories: St. Matthew, Chicago, 1871 to 1921; Nazareth, Milwaukee, 1895 to 
1945; St. John, Wilmette, Ill, 1903 to 1928; Trinity, Faribault, Minn., 1871 to 
1946; St. James, Chicago, 1869 to 1944; St. Martini, Chicago, 1884 to 1934; 
Dr. Enno Duemling, Golden Anniversary, 1946; Igreja Lutherana, Novo Ham- 
burgo, Brazil, 1945; Slovak Ev. Luth. Church, 30th Convention, Cleveland, 1943; 
Luth. Witness Convention Series, 1929; Luther-Kalender fuer Sueddmerika, 1941; 
Historic Photographs. 

From Pastor A. W. Garen: Issues of Zeuge und Anzeiger, The Christian 
Israelite, Sche-erith Isroel, in Yiddish, and other missionary tracts for Jews; 
Baieri Compendium, ed. Ed. [Maria Polycarpus} Preuss [{“qui nunc papista’’], 
Berlin, 1864, with notes by Paul Schwan, 1872. 

From Dr. J. T. Muerrer: Review of Andrew Schulze’s My Neighbor of 
Another Color. 
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From Mrs J. H. Deve: Ms. History of the Luth. Church at Harvester, Mo. 

From Pastor J. T. Roscuxe: Centennial History of Holy Cross, Cole Camp, 
Mo., 1842—1942. 

; From Dr. M. S. Sommer: Hirschberger Bibel, presented to Dr. G. Stoeck- 
hardt by his pupils in the Luisenstift, 1867, with autographs of the donors. 

From Dr. Hitpecarp BINDER jomauae Churches and Religious Organizations 
in Minnesota. 583 pages. 

From H. Hausmann: Luther, Wittenberg edition, folio, 1552—1559, 
12 vols.; Luther, Church Postil, Wittenberg, Hans Lufft, 1567, folio, 2 vols.; 
Flacius, Clavie Scripturae, folio, 2 vols., 1567. 

From O. C. ScHroEpErR: Labere Herald for the Blind, Lutheran Mes- 
senger for the Blind. i 

From J. A. Frieprica: Chinese Lutheran Hymnal, compiled by the Rev. 
E. L. Arndt. : 

From A. R. KretzMann: Lutheran Pioneer, 6 vols. 

From WALTHER Leacue: W.L. Messenger, Vol. 

From R. G. Juencer: “Ms. Diary of the Rev. Henry Juengel, 1867—89.” 

From Staff of Seminarian: Old volumes of “Stromata.” j 

From A. O. LeurHeusser: Various pamphlets and programs. 

From E. P. Weser: Lutheran Church in Florida, by E. P. Weber. 

From A. C. Neumann: Minutes of the Lutheran Teachers’ Conference of 
Siniaion Ill, 1918—1943. 

From Aver SuetrLtow: Hans Buschbauer, Der Familienschatz; Otto Will- 
komm, G. Stoeckhardt; Ex libris G. Stoeckhardt: Die Famuilien Frank-Kerler, 
Louis Harms, etc. 

From K.K.: Walhalla, Wochenblatt fuer Deutsche in Amerika, 1915—1916, 
published by Otto Lohr, 22 issues. 

- From Miss Emma WyNeEKEN: Oil portraits of F. C. D. Wyneken, wife, and 
oldest daughter (Mrs. J. M. Buehler), painted in Germany, 1842. 
From Martin F. Kuecere: Sermon Mss. of Kuegele. 
. From F. Harre: Centennial History of Church at New Minden, Ill. 

From A. W. Wirx: Dritter Synodal-Bericht der Mita 1849. 

From A. Wismar: The Eucharist. 

From A.R.KretzMann: German Bible, peintesh in Somerset Co., Pa., 1813, 
by Friedrich Goeb. 

From M. H. Liese: Ms. Letters of Walther, Loehe, Sihler, Reissner, Haase. 

From A. WaLTHER: Nameplate “C. F. W. Walther.” 

From Francis GyLte: Common Prayer, 1801. 

- From Henry C. Mivrer: Histories of Michigan Luth. Churches. 

From F, E. Mayer: Ms. Comparative Symbolics dictated by Professor Craemer. 

From A.L.P.B.: New Testament, 1545, Pfeiffer’s Meditamenta Homiletica. 

From J. T. Muerrer: Dr. Bente’s copy of Schmid’s Dogmatics, Tennessee 
Synod papers. 

From E. Rypine: Proc. Montana District, 1946. 

From Mrs. L. Crausen: Two medallions, Quadricentenary of Luthet’s Birth 
and 50th Anniversary of Synod. 

From O. Kaiser: Extracts from Luther’s Writings, 1754. 

From C. O. Meissner: Hist. of Gethsemane, Buffalo. 

From Geo. GuenTHerR: Passport of Guenther family, 1838, Contract for 
Luther Statue, Concordia Seminary. 

From K. Scuieepe: Life of Luther by F. W. Tischler, tr. by John Kortz, 
Hudson, N. Y., 1818, “Das Neue Testament, Zweyte Auflage, Germantaun, ge- 
druckt bey Michael Bilteadyes 1795." 

From L. Furersrincer: History of Church in Denmark by Kjaer, St. Matthew, 
Chicago, 1871—1946, Immanuel, Danville, Ill, 1896—1946, Trinity, Danville, 
1863—1938, Tone Ind., 1846—1946. 

Ficoy Eka Frey: Hist. of Immanuel, Havillah, Wash., 1905—1945, 


May 22, 1947 Kart Krerzmann, Curator 


